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Introduction 


Bill and Jim Stanton 
From Bill 


To the outer world, the grown-up world, she was Bessie Smith 
Stanton, wife of William Stanton, mother of five children and 
longtime resident of Green Hill, the Stanton family homestead 
in Ohio. But to my child's-eye view she was simply Grandma — 
baker of crisp butter cookies, plucker of chickens she had 
personally decapitated a few hours before, singer of funny songs 
that she made up and played on the living room piano, and of 
course provider of an uncountable number of meals for family 
and friends, served at the long kitchen table. I remember her 
laughter at those meals. Perhaps it was there that she could relax 
a bit from the nonstop activity of life on a farm. 

I knew Bessie in the 1950s when, as children, my brother, 
Jim, and I would travel from Detroit for visits. Admittedly my 
memory has idealized her over the years, but she really seemed to 
be the quintessential midwestern grandmother: white hair pulled 
back and loosely held in place, wireless bifocals over friendly 
blue eyes. She favored floral print dresses, often partially covered 
by a well-used apron. She was softspoken, unfailingly kind, and 


approachable. A giver of soft, warm hugs. I recall her hands as 
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often being slightly moist as if she had just come from the kitchen 
and quickly wiped them with a towel. 

Those are some of my earliest memories of Bessie. It was not 
until years later that I became aware of her other interests and 
what she was able to accomplish beyond her life on an Ohio farm. 

Bessie Smith was born on a small farm in the green hills 
of Logan County in Central Ohio in 1881. In a memoir of her 
childhood and ancestors that she wrote near the end of her life, 
Bessie states, “my people were plain folks... As far as I know 
none of them came over on the Mayflower or were delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention. I also feel sure none of them were 
hanged as horse thieves either.” Bessie was the last surviving child 
of Jasper Smith and Manda Loveless. As was all too common at 
that time, two of her six siblings had died in infancy. Her father 
was a Quaker minister who was frequently away tending to 
other congregations of Friends. Despite an often absent father, 
her account of her childhood in a small Quaker community was 
one of “so many happy days.” In this time of large farm families 
her aunts and uncles were often visiting, and there were plenty of 
cousins to play with. 

At 18 Bessie went off to nearby Wilmington College, a 
rather unusual choice and chance for a young woman from a 
small rural town in 1900. Here she studied Greek, Latin, and 
German, pursued her love of music, and met Will Stanton, the 
man she would later marry. After graduation in 1904 with a class 
of just seven others, Bessie moved to Atlantic City, N.J., where 
she taught school for several years. In 1907 she married my 
grandfather and moved to a house on Webb Avenue in Detroit 
and over the next nine years gave birth to five healthy children, 
including twin daughters. In 1916 the young family moved from 
Detroit to Green Hill, the Stanton homestead near Springboro 
in S.W. Ohio. And that was where Bessie and William settled 


il 
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down for the next 40 years. It was also where Bessie would 
somehow find time to tend to the literary interests that had been 
smoldering in the background. It wasn’t until many years after 
she had passed away at age 94 that my brother and I came upon 
a two-page poem composed in classic poetic meter. 


Here are 14 lines: 


Against the grasses newly born, 

As ts a gown too often worn; 

And showing through, 

Tivo anctent maples, touching tall, 

A dwelling ‘gainst whose staunchness all 
The winter snow 

And winds a century past have blown 
In vain. Its bricks are mossy grown; 
Tts portal shows 

By foot-worn sill and doorway wide 

A welcome to the guest. Inside 

Where logs ablaze 

Upon ample hearth express 

The kindly warmth and friendliness ... 


The poem is precisely crafted and, to our minds, emotionally 
true—a description of her impressions of life at Green Hill. 
I believe this poem was written for and read to a large family 
reunion for Green Hill’s centennial celebration in 1926. 

For years this poem was our only window into what she 
was feeling and writing during her time there. My brother and I 
thought there must have been other literary efforts, but nothing 
had turned up until Jim decided to deal with some long-stored 
Stanton stuff and opened a dusty box in his closet. 


ili 
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From Jim 

The Stanton family archives, some of which date back over 
200 years, were kept for decades by Bessie’s daughter Mary 
Stanton of Oxford, Ohio. Mary was the librarian at Miami 
University and was always keen to keep and protect family 
history. Shortly before her death in 2002, Mary appointed me, 
her nephew, as the executor of her estate, which included the 
archives. Boxes and boxes containing ancient letters, historic 
documents, photographs, and family valuables filled the small 
attic above Mary’s garage and in turn filled much of the spare 
bedroom in my small apartment in Cincinnati. I kept them all 
with me over several household moves throughout subsequent 
years. Finally, not long ago, I determined to go through each box 
carefully, discovering, sorting, and recording the contents. Inside 
a box marked “Mother’s keepsakes,” among letters, awards, 
certificates, and personal items, was a plain manila envelope, 
glued tight and unlabeled. Inside was an original 78-page 
manuscript titled The Voice in the Ether, written in the 1920s by 
my grandmother. It was typed on standard business paper, now 
yellowed with age and probably untouched for nearly a century. 
Astonished and delighted, I read the manuscript. Neither my 
brother Bill nor I were ever aware of its existence. We knew 
she was a talented and entertaining writer from our exchange of 
correspondence with her in our younger years before she died, 
but this was truly something unexpected and different. 

In setting the scene for her story, Bessie brought to the first few 
pages a wonderfully vibrant and detailed depiction of a mountain 
cabin, built and occupied by the story’s principal character, John 
Raven. She describes the nearby natural materials he gathered 
to build it, the tools he used, and his methods of construction. 
Then comes a thorough and satisfying representation of the 


furnishings and decorative features of the interior of the cabin, 
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along with Raven’s personal articles of daily life. His dog, Sandy, 
is an important and lovable player in bringing the reader a vivid 
picture of Raven and his mountain life of happy solitude. 

I wondered: where had it come from, this clarity and color 
and realism? Maybe here... 

Bessie’s father-in-law, John Stanton, lived with Bessie and 
her husband, William, and their five children on the family farm 
a few miles outside of Springboro, Ohio. John was a skilled and 
knowledgeable builder and tool maker all his life. Just steps 
away from the main house (now on the National Register of 
Historic Places) was his tool shed, where he built and repaired 
their farm implements and equipment and stored materials for 
the maintenance and repair of all the “out-buildings” circa 1826. 
Of course, it cannot be known for certain, but it is a logical 
assumption — well-founded, I think —that during conversations 
with her father-in-law Bessie drew much of the rich inspiration 
for her book. His knowledge and experience must have been 
mightily helpful as she shaped and developed that part of the 
story. It should be added that the family dog was named Sandy. 

In addition to early cabin building techniques and tools, 
Bessie gives us a rather precisely technical look at the workings 
and capabilities of Raven’s small mail-order radio set with its 
dials, knobs, tubes, and circuits, and how it miraculously brought 
into Raven’s remote mountain cabin the world outside and, of 
course, the Voice in the Ether. She also describes the radio’s fine 
handmade cabinetry, which Raven lovingly fashioned from the 
pine packing box in which the radio came to him. 

It is curious that Bessie, an Ohio farm wife and mother dealing 
with the daily rigors and challenges of that time and place, would 
know so much about the emerging radio science of the 1920s. 
Well, I think we can also guess how that came to be. Her son 


William, my father, was a keen young radio hobbyist. In his room 
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at the old family farmhouse, he studied early radio —how these 
newfangled apparatuses worked and how to build them. And 
build them he did. Several, in fact. One of them, probably his 
favorite and finest, he kept for years in the attic of our home in 
Detroit, boxed and wrapped —hidden from us kids. I saw it only 
once. That was the day he gave it away toa college boy, a family 
friend, who was studying broadcasting. So it is a logical thing 
to conclude that Bessie’s son, my dad, the radio whiz, was the 
source of her artful accuracy in radio technology and operation. 

Bessie’s ability to gather information, assimilate it, and 
adapt it to her purposes, was remarkable. Living her quiet life 
as a wife and mother, she reached out, took what she had — 
reminiscences of her father-in-law, the enthusiasm of her son, her 
own observations of people and their characters, and what had 
to be a lively imagination—and made it into a compelling work 
of fiction. 

We are pleased to offer this work to others who will, we hope, 
appreciate and be charmed by the wit, uncommon constructs, 


and colorful storytelling on each and every page. 


The Voice in The Ether 


A NOVELLA 


Illustration for the cover of The Voice in the Ether 
painted by Bessies son William in 1928 at age 19 


CHAPTER I 


The Setting 


ithout the Voice it never would have happened. Of 

course, John Raven would have been a forester — 
his inborn love of wood and wild had led him to that and nothing 
else was in the least responsible. But all the wonders of this tale, 
the mystery and suffering would not have been, except the Voice, 
but here’s the place to tell the story. 

His shack stood squat against a clump of tamaracks just at 
the edge of a clearing and was topped by one tall pine. It had 
been built long ago of the materials convenient to a woodsman; 
timbers hewn toughly out, whittled pins of flinty pine, rocks from 
glen and slope and tarry pitch and woodsy gum for chinking. 
It faced the south and the opening clearing, and when the sun 
skimmed up above the dark mess of the forest to the east, it shone 
directly in at its one long low window. Some clumps of scrub- 
oak snuggled at its base and formed a soft green setting for the 
weathered grayness of its sides. It had a rustic artistry which 
seemed a quite un-alien part of its surroundings. 

Inside there was a single room, long, low and heavily raftered. 
Its roof and sides were closely chinked to bar the winter's cold 


and at its farther end there was a huge fireplace, faced up and 
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hearthed and throated with a variegated array of boulders flat 
and round and held together with a curious clay-like mortar. The 
mantel was a hand-made slab of pine hewn next to the bark, its 
rounded side set in the stones, its flat side forming a wide shelf 
of strange rusticity. A simple cooking set of tripod, kettles, spider 
stood beside the hearth, and shelves to either side held culinary 
supplies and odds and ends for the practice of the simplest 
household arts. 

There was a table, crude but stout, well-littered with papers 
and a few good books. A hospitable arm chair stood near the fire 
and one prim straight one beside the table. Along the western side, 
and opposite the one long window was a bunk set in the wall and 
filled with freshly-fragrant spruce boughs and brightly-colored 
blankets. About the floor, strewn here and there, were many sun- 
tanned skins which gave a softer aspect to the roughness of this 
forest cabin. 

One curious thing which seemed to be no part of its 
surroundings, was a small radio cabinet which stood on a rude 
shelf just below the window and at a convenient height for one 
sitting. Its lead-in came through a small hand-carved opening 
in the window frame and was connected to a single wire aerial 
which had its farther end in the one tall pine of the clearing one 
hundred and seventy-five feet away. 

The cabinet itself, made from the pine box in which the radio 
supplies had come, was carefully joined and planed and smoothed 
to a perfect neatness. The set itself was just a two-tube set, a 
simple home-made one which had been built bit by bit by careful 
work and patient study. It was the one mitigation of Raven's 
solitude, the medium through which he felt akin to all the pulsing 
world outside, and with it and the company of Sandy, his big wolf 


hound, he was scarcely conscious of his isolation. 


CHAPTER II 


Man and Dog 


ne night Raven sat before the fire, his big dog stretched 

beside him. Just clearing a storm which now beat 
dismally about the shack, he had stumbled in at dusk, exhausted, 
and now man and dog were resting in a silence that was perfectly 
understood between them. The fire shot forth bright tongues of 
flame and grayish, wispish wreaths of smoke. Their warmth and 
crackling and the tapping of the fingers of the storm upon the 
window had soothed and lulled him to a drowsiness, a loss of 
consciousness and finally to a deep sleep. 

The dog lay quietly watching, his haunches raised, his fore- 
paws flattened out before him. He did not sleep though his lax 
muscles were evidence of his extreme weariness. He seemed to 
maintain a steady watchfulness, a sort of untiring defense beside 
his master. Raven slumped lower in his chair, his burnt-out pipe 
hung limply in his lips, and his breath came regularly and audibly. 
The fire burnt down to embers and the room grew very chilly. 

At last the dog grew restless, lifted himself to a sitting 
posture, stood up and shook himself and slowly walked to the 
window. When he reached the radio cabinet with its curious dials 


and knobs, he stopped abruptly and stood motionless with head 
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turned sidewise in an attitude of listening. Then he paced slowly 
back to the dying fire, moving his eyes with curious intentness 
from Raven to the radio and back again. Presently he went across 
the room, laid one paw upon his master’s knee and quietly pressed 
a slim cold nose against his hand. Raven started abruptly, his 
head jerked up so suddenly his pipe crashed to the hearth and his 
eyes opened wide in an unseeing stare. With his first conscious 
gaze he saw the dog, now crouching and low with tail wagging 
and wistful big brown eyes fastened upon him. 

“By golly! Sandy, I dozed off, didn’t I? And you —you nearly 
let the fire go out. Judas, but it’s cold in here and scarcely enough 
coals left to kindle one upon another.” 

He stooped to gather up the fragments of his pipe. It was a 
small Church warden with an oddly curving stem and a small 
black bowl which now was split diagonally across, again and 
then again, into several small pieces. He held them tenderly in his 
hand. Someone had given him the pipe one time. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “No more of that. Only the old Jimmy 
now for me.” 

He tossed it into the ashes scattering little gray-white flecks 
about the hearth. Bits of tobacco still clinging to it caught fire from 
some live embers and sent up a faint sweet fragrance. Suddenly 
he stirred the few red coals together, heaped kindling on and 
fanned it into flames which leaped above the broken fragments 
like funeral fires of some sweet memory. Then he took a small 
black Jimmy from the chimney slab and filled and lit it and stood 
stretching his hands to the warming blaze. 

All this time the dog had been unnoticed and had once more 
taken up his post beside the radio with the same peculiar attitude 
of listening. Raven turning from the fire saw him standing there 
and started suddenly. 

“Old Boy, I had forgotten it. I wonder—” 
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He pulled out his watch and looked at it. 

“It’s nine thirty if my time is right and Omawah signs off at 
ten. I might have known a fire like I had first don’t burn down ina 
minute. Sandy, you're the darnedest dog — just standin’ there and 
listenin’ with your head cocked on one side like a robin listenin’ 
for a worm. The storm’s so fierce I don’t think anything can ride 
far on the air tonight, but we'll try “er out, old fellow, we'll try er 


» 


out. 


CHAPTER III 


The Voice 


aven hastened to the window and opening a 

section of the sash threw in the lightening switch. 
The strong force of the wind almost dashed the window from his 
hand and a blinding flurry of snow swept in before he could close 
it. Dragging the one straight chair across the floor he sat down 
before the cabinet and deftly adjusted the connection. The dog, 
in an excess of joy, kept leaping up at him and licking at his face. 

“Down Boy, down I say. I won't leave you out if anything 
comes in, but it won't this howlin’ night.” 

The dog sank down upon his haunches and emitted a low whine. 
Raven adjusted the headphones and continued his tuning-in process. 

“Good Lord but she’s fierce tonight! The wires shriek like a 
bunch of demons and there's only a snatch from here and there 
and nothin’ comin’ clear and certain. I guess —.” 

But here occurred one of those lulls which come so curiously 
in radio receiving—a moment of complete non-interference 
when out of the air came clear and plain as if she were standing 
beside him, the high, vibrant notes of a woman’s voice, unusual 
and arresting in it’s fresh, sweet quality. Raven was startled into 


riveted attention and the intense listening. She was singing some 
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Irish melody —he felt sure it was an Irish voice, but it was only 
a scrap of it that came in clear and lovely before the demons on 
the wires again took up their static crashing as the banners of the 
storm flapped at the window. Quickly he turned the dials this way 
and that, trying to catch again the moving beauty of that voice, 
to feel the quick thrill it had given him. But only now and then 
a trembling note or two came in above the chaos in the air, and 
finally the intermittent voice of an announcer signing off and the 
one clear word, “Omawah” the station from which he had heard 
that lovely voice. But would this singer be broadcast again? He 
knew there was no assurance of it. And he had heard so little of 
the song —just snatches; but the sweetness of it lingered in his 
mind like the odor of a dying flower and made him long once 
more to catch its loveliness. He resolved to haunt the radio, to 
watch and wait and listen. Perhaps some clear, cold night this 
voice would sing to him again. 

As he sat thus thinking, he heard a low thudding noise and 
turned to find the dog slowly thumping his tail upon the floor and 
looking up at him with untiring confidence and patience. 

“Good Lord! I'd plum forgotten you again. No, Sandy, there's 
nothin’ on for you tonight. Just a screechin’ and a howling that 
would send you off at once and a lady’s voice almost too high- 
class for you. But say it was sweet! Sweet like the wild flowers 
we pick out in the clearing and softly trembling like the wind in 
the pines out there. And if she sings again I'll let you listen in. 
We'll watch out for her, Sandy, you and me.” 

He stopped and took the dog’s great head between his hands 
anda great, fine love looked back at him. And when the fire was 
banked and Raven had gone wearily to his bunk, the dog lay 
beneath it sleeping with eye, ear and heart attuned to catch the 
slightest sound of threatened danger to his master, like a faithful, 


faithful servitor. 


CHAPTER IV 


Waiting 


orning came and found a world all white and 

spangled with a riotous wealth of sun-made jewels. 
The pines and firs were bowed with great soft patches of the 
snow, their branches showing only in a fine, green filigree like 
tracing at their tips. The wind, worn out with piling up great 
drifts, had crept at dawn off somewhere in the forest depths to 
sleep, and the sun had found no slightest stirring twig or branch 
but only quietness, the pure white quietness that stays behind 
such storms. 

Raven awoke and sat up in his bunk. He felt a deadly sense 
of cold but could not quite release his mind from sleep or get 
clear comprehension of the things around him. Slowly his senses 
caught reality: the sunshine spilling through the window, the 
blackened log upon the hearth —and then his dog brought day 
from night in one quick burst of realization, as leaping upon the 
bunk, he clawed the blankets and licked at his master’s face in a 
very ecstasy of joy. 

No less ardent was the man. He stroked the grizzled hair in 
long free swoops from head to tail and talked away as chattering 


to a friend. 
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“Old Boy! Old Boy! You brought me to, didn’t you? I 
couldn't place myself until your old nose heaved over the edge 
of my bunk. And say, she snowed some, didn't she? Just look at 
that sunshine — has to squeeze in over the snow banked on the 
windowsill. It must have cleared up in the night— but gosh! I 
bet she's deep an’ white an’ glistening outside and we're a pair 
of beautifully snowed in ones. Get down ~ get off I tell you. I’m 
goin’ to get up and were goin’ to have a fire in this little old shack 
before we freeze up stiff. Gee! Ain't it cold? Get off my boots, 
will you? I want to put ‘em on.” 

Rescuing the boots, he drew them on, all the time talking to 
the dog who stood beside him stretching up his nose, yawning 
and emitting low whining sounds as if trying to make himself 
articulate. Together they went to the hearth. Raven kicked the 
black log remaining shattering it into glowing coals on which 
he threw pine tinder which blazed up in warmth and cheer and 
comfort. 

Needing to go for more fuel which was ricked up outside 
against the cabin, he drew in the door. The snow stood in a high 
flat wall across and one-third up the opening, and the sunlight 
on its surface splintered up into a thousand rainbow crystals. He 
shoveled a path to the wood pile. 

“And this ain’t all,” he said to the big dog who trudged behind 
him in the snow. “She'll come again — she'll come again, and then 
we'll have to tunnel out or else stay in.” 

He prepared a simple meal, the dog sitting on the floor beside 
him and sharing his food with him. He tinkered with a broken 
shovel, read and looked over some new supplies. In the middle 
of the morning, he tuned in and listened to the financial report. 

“Gosh, Sandy. Guess I'd better sell my hogs —they're way 
up there.” He chuckled, but Sandy didn’t see it. He looked 
profoundly sober. 
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Later he picked up some music from the East, and early in 
the evening he heard a speech by a New York Chef on how to 
make Chicken a la King. 

“Oh, I say! I guess we'd eat the chicken if we had it if we 
didn't have the Tra-la-la King, wouldn't we, Sandy? I guess it’s 
like the recipe for rabbit soup — we'd first have to get the chicken.” 

But as always, deep within him, like the flow of subterranean 
waters, was the memory of last night's singing. All day there had 
been about him a subtle something which clung to him like odors 
to a vase, an airiness of thought, a certain lifting of the heart, 
which made the snowdrifts whiter, the fancied castles in the 
flames more turreted and loftier. He had felt it on awakening, and 
it had emanated from him in an added talkativeness, a pensive 
restlessness and excess attentions to his dog. 

“Maybe she'll sing. Maybe she will. Golly! But she’s got a 
voice. You want to hear her, Sandy? She'll curl your hair and 
trim your whiskers when you hear her sing. She must be a beauty, 
Boy, to sing like that. Then maybe she’s not. Sometimes the old 
ones have a voice like that —and then sometimes they don't.” 

He kept moving jerkily about, now poking at the fire, now 
looking at his watch, now breaking out in unrelated speeches to 
the dog or just to space in general. Now and then he would snap 
on his headphones; sometimes getting nothing, sometimes picking 
up some jazz or a high-toned mouthing soprano that filled him 
with disgust and made him peremptorily turn off the rheostat. 
Once some peculiarly doleful organ music came in from Chicago, 
and with a twinkle in his eye he called the big dog to him, laid 
back his long ears and adjusted a set of phones over them. For 
a moment the old fellow stood rigid, intensely listening. Then he 
threw back his head, stiffened his whole body, opened his great 


mouth and let out such a prolonged wailing howl so doleful, so 
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agonizing that Raven laughed uproariously and tousled the dog 
about in happy romping. 

“Say, it ain’t so bad as that, Sandy. You make me think of our 
old dog back home. Gosh, how he used to howl when Mother 
rang that dinner bell. But you—why that was Prof. Humpty- 
Dumpty or something or other from Chicago. He’s supposed to 
be some player. You ought to be ashamed.” 

Then sobering, he added wistfully, “But somehow nothing 
sounds just right tonight. It ain’t what I’m expectin’.” 

He removed the phones, turned off the switch and once more 
sat down by the fire. An hour still ‘til Omawah came in. The dog 
stretched out beside him. The wind in the chimney whispered to 
the gay flames on the hearth. He waited, waited. 
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CHAPTER V 


Listening in 


t last, the hour arrived. Quickly he tuned in. He knew 
the exact adjustment of the dials to pick up Omawah 
and immediately it was on the air. 

Now radio announcers are like poets —they are born not 
made. Every radio operator, with some practice gets to know the 
station by the voice alone, though he may not have heard the call 
letters. The Omawah announcer was one of those born to the 
radio purple and was a favorite throughout the whole area. He 
had a full-distinct voice and a perfect enunciation. He seemed 
possessed of a limitless wit and always seemed somehow to know 
the proper thing to say for every number he announced. No other 
personality of all those who nightly spoke to him seemed so real 
or meant so much to Raven. Often the longing to speak back 
to him was almost overwhelming, for he seemed so warm, so 
friendly a contact in the solitude. 

“Station WKI, the Omawah Press, broadcasting a program 
of musical numbers. No smoking allowed. Ladies will please 
remove their hats.” 

Raven laughed aloud and huddling low over the cabinet 


with it’s queer thing that turn or glow, it’s magic making tubes 
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and dials, he forgot the grimness of his cabin, the drifted snow 
stretching lonesomely between him and his kind, and even his 
loved dog who lay in quiet expectancy beside him. Somehow, he 
felt he was a part of the pulsing life of the world, drawn into it by 
touch of sound if not of sight, one of its great innumerable radio 
brotherhoods. 

He sat intently listening as each number was announced and 
rendered. The air was crisp and clear, there was no faintest static 
crackling and so successfully had he timed out all interference, 
that it seemed there was but one ethereal track in all the world, 
just one clear vibrant wave of moonlit sound across the great 
white spaces to his cabin. How wonderful it seemed! The marvel 
of it thrilled him again, as always, with a sense of something far 
beyond him, as if there were for him a strange new contact with 
infinity. It moved him to a conscious devotion, as if his unspoiled 
soul spoke back to this revelation of a force so elemental and all 
embracing. 

Tensely he kept one hand upon the dial, holding it to the exact 
fraction of response. There was a violin solo beautifully clear. A 
talk on heating systems was a bore to him who had and needed 
only the primitive warmth of the open fire. A Jewish comedy 
sketch, proceeded by some witty remarks of the announcer, 
would have greatly amused had it not so disappointed him. The 
program drew wearily to its close. The high hopefulness with 
which he had tuned in was fading. 

“Oh, Lord! You fool! What do you expect anyhow?” he said, 
“I’m a great bird to be listenin’ way up here at the last end of 
nowhere for a woman's voice. Here, Sandy. I ain't even treatin’ 
you right, am I? Come on, you. He said there’d be one more 
number and for us to stand by, while they eat a lunch or rest up or 


something I suppose. There now,” he said, after adjusting some 
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phones over the dog’s ears, “You listen. There he goes again. 
Keep quiet now.” 

“As I said, WKI, Omawah, has just one more number of the 
program tonight. I am sure any of you who were listening in 
last night will be very glad to know that you are again to hear 
Miss Kathleen Collin who so beautifully sang ‘Days of the Kerry 
Dancing’ for you last night. We have been flooded with telegrams 
today, praising the beauty of this number and we are glad to have 
Miss Collin sing for you again. She is the regular soprano of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church of this city. She has long been a favorite 
here and we are most happy to pass our enjoyment of her lovely 
voice on to our radio audience. Miss Collin will sing, ‘Rose O” 
My Heart’ by Lohr. Miss Downs at the piano.” 

“Good Lord, Sandy,” said Raven in deep excitement. “And I 
had given up. Ain't I the limit? Say, you shut up. Down — down — 
no whimperin’ now.” 

There was a prelude at the piano and then there came in 
marvelously clear the same sweet voice which he had heard the 
night before. He was sure he would have known it had he not 
been told, so unmistakable was its quality. Raven was a music 
lover. He had known it in the old home days. His Mother’s sweet, 
loved voice still lived in memories of the songs she sang before 
the time when she slipped away so silently forever. He knew 
by musical intuition, by an ear long trained in listening to and 
distinguishing the countless bird notes of the forest something 
of quality and clarify of tone, and he knew this voice to be one 
of rare beauty and fidelity to all the best in vocal attainment. It 
was not the pure correctness of the tone alone —1t was more than 
that. Not naturally of easy emotion he found he was profoundly 
moved. Hidden depths seemed suddenly opened up within 
him. All that had been sweet in the past and a longing for some 


indefinable sweetness yet to come seemed choking him with a 
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feeling of the present’s bitterness. One hand reached tremblingly 
out and lay upon the big dog’s head. Together they listened, the 
man welled full of tenderest feeling and every nerve tingling with 
the beauty of that voice and melody; the dog filled with an instinct 
of confidence such as animals often display toward some human 
voices, and somehow feeling the man’s strange emotion. 

“Can I ever forget you, Rose, Rose O’ My Heart?” 

The song rose in swelling fullness and then fell softly to a 
close in one sweet note that seemed after it had ceased still to 
vibrate in the stillness of the room. Quickly, he removed the 
headphones that no other voice might dissolve for him the golden 
aura of melody that surrounded him. He opened the window and 
closed the switch. An errant passing breeze lifted his dark hair. 
The light of the moon shone full on him. Strength was in his broad 
shoulders, courage in the firm set of his jaw and tenderness in 
the lines of his mouth; yet there was an indefinable something in 
the whole contour of his fine face that was more than this. For a 
moment he stood there, still hearing the voice and seeming to see 
the face of the singer in a nebulous vision which floated ethereal 
above the dark trees of the forest. Then he closed the window 
and went silently to his bunk, and the big dog crept beneath it in 
an answering silence which is the surest test of fidelity. Both felt 


that new and different days were dawning. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Interference 


nd again, the snow fell silently, shutting out more surely 

all the world. Raven went about his tasks mechanically, 
wrapped in a mental haze that lifted only in speeches to his dog. If 
only there were work to do, hard grueling work out on the range. 
Outdoors, always there were the soothing sound of the axe's 
strokes, the soft smell of the pines and the peaceful procession 
of white clouds across a blue sky. If there were only something 
to soothe his dull, misunderstood emotions. He could not read, 
the pictures in the flames grew wearisome. Repeatedly he turned 
to the low window and the deepened stretches of the snow — 
repeatedly he turned away again. 

At least the long hours of the afternoon marched off into the 
past, and the dusk which had lain all day beneath the pines crept 
out and spread itself like a soft warm blanket over the pure white 
linen of the snow. And then the hour for which the whole world 
seemed to wait, came treading its way out of the future years, 
scattering its minutes silently until the one the man was longing 
for and yet tremulously dreading, fell like healing balm upon his 
consciousness. Would she sing again? His hand trembled on the 


dial and a thrill of expectancy that was half pain ran over him. He 
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tried in vain to pick up Omawah. All that came in was a jazz bank 
tragedy of saxophones and drums that sounded like the passing 
of a freight train late at night. He listened for a minute, filled with 
a sharp, painful feeling of contrast. 

“Oh Lord! Do they call that music, Sandy? That old wild-cat 
you killed over in the back stretch would answer just as well.” 

He tried to tune out the horrid stuff, manipulating his dials 
to a hair's neatness, listening for the Omawah call numbers or 
the voice of the announcer. But there was no response, nothing 
but a static crackling mingled with bits of the program from here 
and there: a few soft, sweet phrases from a violin cut sharply 
into by what seemed the strident quarreling of a dozen cats; for a 
moment the swelling harmony of a full symphony that trailed off 
into the fizzing opening of a dozen pop bottles. 

Such maddening mixtures of music, speeches, explanation, 
tones, requests, melodies—everything. “This is W.J.R. 
broadcasting a program,” “It cannot be denied that this is an 
age...” “Oh, it ain't goin’ rain..., ” Miss Marsh will sing...,” 
“Send your telegrams to...” 

“Oh say, goodnight! What’s the matter here? That coil must 
need rewinding. Guess I'll try that other hook-up. Gosh! This is 
a bum back-number of a set. Say, can't you Jazzers stay off the 
line a minute? What do I care about your doin’? That must be 
Omawah,” he said, bending low over the dial and striving to see 
the numbers in the flickering firelight. “I know it is. Why can't I 
pick her up —why can't I?” 

He sat hoping, despairing, listening with painful intentness. 
The room was very still. The dog, commanded to lie still, had 
done so. But now creeping silently to his master's side he rubbed 
against his knee and looked inquiringly up into his face. Raven’s 


muscles sagged, one hand slipped loosely to the dog's head. 
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“Sandy! Sandy! It’s no use —no use. The whole darned world 
is stirred together tonight and I can’t tune ‘em out —I can’t.” 

Then a tremendous anger seized him. 

“Say, you jazz band, what’s your wavelength anyway? Gosh! 
Can't you stay on it and shut up? No M.K.M., there you go. Can't 
you turn that wheezy tenor off and let somebody sing who can?” 

Artfully he twisted, turned, adjusted everything that he could 
twist, adjust or turn. “I wish to speak to you for a while on the 
subject of —” 

“Damn!” came with fierce explosion from Raven’s set lips. 
“Do I want to hear a lecture? I do not.” 

And then, what then? Sweet, pulsating through the moonlit 
ether came the enrapturing voice, lifting him, lifting him out 
of the forest waste, out of his distant, snow-bound cabin into a 
sunlit summer realm of bird songs, perfume, smiling skies, and 
beauteousness divinely rare. 

And then it ceased, the song. It came unheralded by any voice 
and suddenly it faded off into a nauseating, syncopated horror 
of trumpets, cowbells and rasping sand papering to which were 
wagging, like savages, thousands of senseless dancers. 

Raven felt acruel sense of disappointment, anger, helplessness. 
Why should the mad dancing world shut off from him the one joy 
of his day, the only mitigation of his loneliness? Stolidly he waited, 
hoped, but there was nothing more to interest him. Finally, far off 
and faint, in a voice he knew to be the Omawah announcer's, he 


heard a signing off goodnight and all hope died within him. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Disaster 


nows and more snows fell and drifted. The world 
stretched out a vast, white shimmering sheet of 
silence, the ranger's hut a mere speck in the solitude. 

Days, Raven sat by the fire and read, or busied himself with 
the simple tasks of his simple existence. Nights always found 
him at the radio in a fever of expectancy, consumed with longing 
for that voice which now had come to be the greatest joy of his 
existence. 

Sometimes this singer spoke, explaining little things about the 
song, giving little sketches of composers or reciting little poems 
and then singing them to exquisite music. And thus he grew to 
know and love her soft, full, modulated speaking voice. It seemed 
so personal, so intimate. If only he might answer, calling back 
across the distance, telling her that he was listening! 

The dog, who always listened too, had learned to know the 
voice and seemed to be as tremulously expectant as the man. And 
when it came across the night, he showed his wagging of his tail, 
by low emitted whimpering that he was conscious who it was, 


just as he knew his master’s loved, familiar voice. 
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Days passed. The deepening cold bit into every living thing 
and pressed its ever-increasing siege about the cabin. The pines 
were heavy with the snow and brittle with the cold, and winter 
sunsets flared their fading crimson banners across the evening. 
There was no sound, no signs of life in all the forest or the sky, 
where cold gray clouds scurried together and plotted over snows. 

And was it strange that in the midst of this, the Voice should 
come to mean so much? What warmth and cheer and redolence 
of home and tender ties it brought! So sweetly through the 
clear air of the night it came, singing its way on pinions of the 
ether, drifting in to him across the frigid stretches of the snow, 
as warm, as sunlit as the June. He smelled the apple blossoms of 
the homeland orchards, felt the shafts of May-time sunshine and 
brushed away the dew in summer mornings of perfect happiness. 
No wonder that this voice grew really alive and vital by the power 
of his imagination! 

Now that strange potency called love had never entered 
Raven’s life. Not that he had no capacity for it. For there dwelt 
deep within him a sweet essence which he little understood and 
which strangely called to him sometimes when stars were bright, 
or birds were calling to their mates or the cedars turning grayer 
shades of green against the newly-leafing woods. Shy, diffident as 
a growing boy, he had repelled romance; and later grubbing away 
to learn his profession, there had been no chance for wooing it. 
And now the broad, untilled acreage of his soul stretched rich 
and fertile. His solitude, the closeness of his contact with the 
beauty and the force of nature, the deep enrichment of a mind 
cast in upon itself, all had produced a depth of feeling wholly 
foreign to the amenities and circumspections of the ordinary 
social existence. 

In such a soil, love had no need of reason. It grew of its own 


desire and all unconsciously fed on the “stuff of dreams.” 
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Sandy seemed to understand the restless, avid longing of the 
man, the unexpressed emotion that often made him pace the cabin 
back and forth. Sometimes the dog would quietly walk beside 
him; sometimes lie watching him, his head stretched out upon 
his paws, his eyes dark with canine sympathy. No heretofore 
unknown indifference, no querulous thrusting aside of his half 
shy approaches, could dictate the ardor of this faithful dog’s 
affection. 

“Ah, Sandy! You are banished to the background of your 
master’s mind where wait the closest friendship of a life, a 
mother’s love and even love of God himself when first comes in 
the sublimity of passion. 

One night, after a day of bitter cold, with Sandy beside him, 
Raven was sitting at the radio. He had been deftly tuning in and 
now at last there came in a sudden burst of full orchestral music. 
But the sound was intermittent, as if rasped by the wind which 
had been steadily rising through the day and now was tearing its 
way through the forest and tugging at the lead-in wire outside the 
window. Suddenly there was a snapping, crashing sound, heard 
clearly; then a momentary lulling of the wind and in the phones 
a perfect silence, that strange radio silence that seems an utter 
absence, not a mere cessation of all sound. The blast renewed 
itself in tearing gusts, and from just outside the window came a 
low, tick-tacking sound as if some slender, dangling thing were 
swaying in the wind. Raven jumped to his feet, a great fear seizing 
him. His aero wire; the one tall pine, deadened at the top: the 
tearing, twisting power of the wind: that tapping sound outside 
the window. Could it be, and snow piled in huge drifts between 
his cabin and the pine? He rushed to the window, opened the 
sash and looked out into the night. The darkness, impenetrable 
in the dim firelight, pressed close about the cabin. 
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Reaching down he searched for a wire that should be 
stretched out horizontally beyond the sill. It was not there, and 
as he grasped for it, the sharp wind stung his face and flapped his 
clothing about him. Groping vertically down below the sill his 
hand came in contact with what he feared to find, a wire hanging 
loose, its tautness gone, its limpness yielding to the wind which 
swung it back and forth and tossed it tappingly against the cabin 
wall. 

Raven slammed the window shut with an oath. A futile rage 
and pitiable disappointment seized him. He knew the limitations 
of his antiquated, homemade set. It was not strong enough to 
grasp the ether waves directly. He was always dreaming of the 
things that he could do for it if he but had the parts; more tubes, 
new batteries, stronger ones, this amplifies, that condense; this 
new type of grid leak, all those new and queer things that slip 
so trippingly from the tongues of radio fans. And now, it’s aero 
disconnected, he knew the poor old set was useless. He felt a vague 
sense of emptiness. Was the very light and center of his existence 
to be taken from him? Must he pass days, nights, eternities 
without the sound of that sweet voice for which he looked and 
waited always. Perhaps even now she must be singing, unable to 
come in to him across that limp and lifeless wire! 

Baffled, he must wait for days to know just where the trouble 
lay. Could he in the face of cold and drifts and slipperiness repair 
the damage? It might be days before it could be done. 

He dropped dejectedly into his chair before the fire. Sandy, 
sensing his trouble, came and rubbed against him, whining. 

“Oh, Sandy Boy! Old feller, my aero wire is busted. I think 
that darned wind has snapped the pine. Maybe our girl is singin’ 
now and we cant hear her. Ye Gods! Tomorrow we must fight 
and dig and tunnel our way to the seat of this. We've got to fix it, 


Sandy. For life is nothing now unless I hear her voice.” 
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For a long time, he gazed into the flames. Their soft light 
flickered across his fine face as he sat there, thinking, questioning, 
analyzing his emotions. 

Why did he feel such constant longing for this woman’s voice? 
Why were sweet fancied visions of his beauty always haunting 
him? Why did he feel this restlessness, this aching, voidness that 
possessed him, this utter dissatisfaction with the life that had 
been? And then that wild delirium of joy when out of space there 
came the sweet notes of her songs, or more humanly potent still 
the soft tones of her speaking voice! That utter despair at being 
cut off from the chance of hearing, even listening for her! What 
did this mean? What was this girl to him? What —? 

Then all at once he seemed to know. No reasoning could 
battle back the sudden understanding that had come to him. 

He rose, and talking to himself he paced the cabin back and 
forth, the big dog pacing silently beside him. Tensely he spoke, 
arguing with himself. 

“Gosh! I must be crazy with the cold. A fellow has to have 
a thing of flesh and blood to love. A someone who responds to 
him —that he can touch and hold and kiss. And yet —” 

With a short laugh he stopped abruptly, slapping the rough 
sides of the dog beside him. 

“Good Lord! Sandy, can a man love just a voice? Its owner 
might be fat and old and sour —she might be anything.” 

Then changing suddenly again, he sobered. 

“It just ain't reasonable. And yet I do. I know it now, I do. 
God help me.” 

Then eerie like that sweet voice seemed to fill the cabin, and 
from out of the flames there leaped that vision which so haunted 
him; soft curling wisps of hair, the white and pink of smooth, 


youthful skin, eyes blue and deep, sweet lips and enfolding all a 
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loveliness of soul that swept like a swift moving wind the surface 
of deep waters within him. 

Involuntarily he took one swift step toward the hearth, so 
intimately real were his imaginings. 

But in his ears there was only the roar of the mad wind in the 
chimney; and before his eyes only the dying flames and their gray 


shadows across the floor. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Herotsm 


hen morning came, Raven awoke to bitter realization 
and dogged determination. One glance out into the 
clearing and everything was plain. The deadened top of the pine, 
twisted by the strong force of the wind, had been splintered and 
almost torn from the trunk and now hung downward; while the 
slackened aero wire hung limply from it like a half-strung wash- 
weighted clothesline. The lead-in wire was snapped and now 
swung, a slender and impotent thread beneath the window ledge. 
This was the thing that he had feared. He looked out on the 
drifts and the slippery, snow-encrusted length of the pine; he 
looked in at the radio box, so silent and incapable of pouring 
out to him the very wine of his existence. How could he face 
the long, long days and nights and twilights when the solitude 
would press around him like a living thing, clutching at him with 
a thousand memories and longings. Such isolation had become to 
him intolerable. 
At the corner of the shack and toward the clearing, was a 
huge drift, piled highest next to the wall and sloping toward the 
open. Beyond it stretched the undulating surface of the snow, 


perceptively less deep beneath the pine. Through this drift Raven 
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tunneled, floundering his way along until he reached its shallower 
outer edge. Clambering out, he tried the surface. Sometimes it 
held; sometimes it broke and plunged him deep into the snow 
again. Always he struggled out, and bending his strong back, kept 
tunneling on until with chest heaving and blood stream rushing 
he reached the pine. Sandy had followed, plunging through the 
drifts and now stood watching him expectantly. 

“Whew! But I’m winded! But I’m here, Old Feller! You bet 
your life I’m here. I’ve got to climb that tree yet, though, and 
don’t you think it’s an easy job. It’s snowy and it’s rough, and 
it’s a long way up to that first branch. But I’m goin’ to try. I see 
another limb that I can fix “er to, a little lower down. We can't 
have this thing floppin’ this way.” 

When his breath became less labored, he began the slow 
strenuous ascent of the pine. The dog kept circling around and 
around the tree and barking excitedly in a deep, wolfish voice. 

For perhaps twenty feet there was only the plain trunk of 
the tree, giving hand hold only by the knobby unevenness of 
its bark and crusted with thick patches of snow and ice. It was 
difficult, dangerous climbing, as hand over hand and gripping 
with his knees he slowly ascended. The rough bark tore at his 
limbs and his gloved hands slipped perilously on the icy places. 
At last, reaching the lowest limb, he drew himself up from branch 
to branch until the deadened top hung loosely just above him. 
Almost losing his balance he grasped for it. The pine wood 
cracked and splintered as drawing it to him he cut the wire and 
with slow, fumbling fingers refastened it to another branch above 
him. To retwist and taunt it at the cabin would be easier. 

Jubilantly he started to descend, longing for the night and 
hoping for the Voice. He had cleared the branches and was 
starting downward when somehow, either that his strength 


was lessened or his hands were numbing with the cold, or else, 
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perhaps there was a slipperier place on which his hold of hand 
or knee or foot had failed, he suddenly went crashing downward, 
grasping wildly at the trunk, scrambling with feet and hands 
in vain and crumbling up at last upon the snow with one foot 
twisted painfully beneath him. 

Instantly the dog dashed to him, swirling wildly about in the 
snow, whining, clawing at the man, climbing over him. 

“Hey, you! Get off! Get down! Yes, yes, I know you're sorry 
but you needn't use your paws to tell me so. Be still, will you! 
Say, wasn't that a pretty fall, old dog? Lord, I feel like I'd fallen 
from the sky. ” 

Attempting to get up, he was suddenly aware of a sharp pain 
in his ankle. Again and again he tried to bear his weight on it only 
to sink down, cut through with an agony of pain. Gradually he 
realized that walking on it was impossible; yet deep, trying drifts 
lay between him and the cabin and he was fast numbing with 
the cold. A paralyzing helplessness came over him, a moment of 
complete disheartenment. Then he felt the dog's warm breath 
against his cheek, the close pressure of the big body against his 
and hope dawned. He looked up at the big wolf-hound beside 
him. He saw the broad chest, the powerful shoulders, the firm 
muscles beneath the shaggy coat, the strong limbs. He knew the 
heart of this canine friend; a willing slave, faithful, ready to spend 
the last ounce of his mighty strength if need be for his master. He 
threw his arms around the dog. 

“Sandy, Boy! I’m done for. No use tryin’ to break through 
unless you help. You've got to get me to the cabin somehow. 
Do you understand? To the shack—the shack.” He turned the 
dog's face toward the cabin. “Over there. Come let me lean on 
you. Gosh! Pull me, drag me, anything to get me there. Eh, Boy! 


Come on.” 
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He pressed one hand heavily upon the dog’s back and thus 
steadying himself he rose shakily upon one foot. The dog’s head 
lifted proudly, his form stiffened as starting carefully forward he 
bit his great paws into the snow. Brain and body were acutely 
perceptive of the slightest wish of his beloved master. They moved 
slowly forward, the man bearing his weight alternately upon the 
dog's back and his one sound foot. It was very tedious, painful 
going. Often the man would cry out with the pain, and weakened 
by his efforts would suddenly fall forward in the snow. Whining, 
tugging at the man, grasping his clothing in his strong jaws, the 
dog would help him to his feet again and on together they would 
struggle, lurching, wallowing forward through the drifts, drawing 
always just a little nearer as they fought on together. 

The thick sandy coat of the dog was wet with snow and 
perspiration, his tongue hung panting from his mouth and his 
eyes were dull with utter fatigue. 

At last worn out with pain and effort and numb with cold 
the man could go no farther. Bearing his weight upon the strong 
muscles of the dog's back, he clung tightly about his neck, and 
dragged forward by that powerful strength, he reached at last the 
door of his cabin and crawled in. 

Where isa heart more faithful than a dog's? Could human love 
have risen more on wings or sacrifice? Could human self have 
been more loyally submerged in service? Could understanding 
have been more complete? “For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain until now.” Perhaps there is more 


of soul in God's dumb creates than we know. 
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Reward 


or days and weeks after this, dawns crept from behind 

the forest, changed like shifting kaleidoscopes into broad 
daylights and these flared away into long twilights and nights lit 
by the distant, steely glint of stars. There seemed no beginning, 
no end to the monotonous blur of Raven's existence. When 
he had roused from the stupor in which he lay on the floor of 
the shack, he was conscious first of an agony of pain and utter 
weakness, then of a softly rasping, intermittent pressure against 
his cheek and a warm bulk near him. Then he looked up into two 
brown opaque circles above him and realization came and hope 
and thankfulness. 

With the help of his dog, marvelously human in his 
ministrations, he had existed through a time of suffering and 
slow, gradual recovery of his injured ankle. At last, there had 
come an hour when he was able to repair his lead-in wire and 
once more to set up his radio connection. In great suspense he 
tuned in. A dread fear held him, lest for all his pain and effort, 
in the headphones there might only be more of that maddening 


silence that was always pressing in upon him. 
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Presently he heard a cracking snapping noise which gradually 
cleared to a soft purring sound as he turned the dials this way 
and that. Quickly he clamped the phones over the dog’s ears, 
wishing to share with something animate the revivifying gladness 
that was surging through him. Gradually from out of the mixture 
of odd noises, a voice emerged, the distinguishable voice of an 
announcer. 

Raven's heart seemed like a lump of stone, so still it hung 
within him. Then it seemed driving the wild joy through him 
in throbbing surges of blood to his temples, to his pulses as he 
realized that once more that wide world which lay so far beyond 
his forest hut could speak to him through the witchery of wires 
refastened, the uncomprehended power of limitless space. 

Tremblingly he adjusted the dials for Omawah. Oh! Glorious 
golden voice! Would it come tonight? Would long hours of 
suffering and loneliness be forgotten and rewarded in that melting 
sweetness which saved his very spirit like healing waters? Hope 
rose and died again as there floated into him the full tones of 
an organ, rich and sweet in the closing measures of the Largo. 
Then he heard a man’s voice speaking sonorously and the sound 
of many voices in response. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures, he leadeth me beside the still 
waters...” 

It was a service, the comforting, soothing of a church service. 
He had not known that it was Sunday, so deadly uniform had 
been his days. He warmed to the divine uplifting of it. He was 
not deeply religious, but he felt a piercing sense of the divine 
shepherding of those long hard days and an unconscious prayer 
of gratitude welled into a soft mist before his eyes. 


Now came a moment of intense silence, then: 
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“Station WKI Omawah, broadcasting the Sunday evening 
service of St. Paul's Cathedral, this city.” 

As travelers long absent see the hills of home, he listened. 
This was her church — would she sing? He could imagine her 
calm, slim, sweet, standing behind the choir rail; tall colonnades 
of organ pipes rising in gilded majesty behind her; potted lilies 
or tall palms beside her. The mellow light from tall cathedral 
candles. 

And then he floated, on the quiet notes of the organ prelude, 
out from the land of his imaginings into beautiful reality, for she 
was singing, singing gloriously through the vast reaches of the 


forest. 
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CHAPTER X 


Danger 


pring was coming in the Northland. Raven, out on the 

range once more, had felt the joy of winter’s passing, 
had noted all the loveliness of waking life. Everywhere in the 
forest the brown leaves, lush from the melted snow, lay thick and 
soft. Numberless dark cones were strewn beneath the pines or 
stuck like short brown daggers in the eternal ever-greenness of 
their branches. The forest trees, touched to the north with ashy 
lichens, were feeling in their tops the miracle of swelling bud and 
rising sap. A few gay birds, too venturesome to wait, were calling, 
choosing mates and building. 

One day Raven walked with Sandy at his heels, for miles 
across the range. For days he had been conscious of the slowly 
rising forest streams, fed by the melting snows, the early rains. 
The night before a heavier rain had fallen and now the brackish 
paths beneath his feet were sodden and the streams he crossed 
turbulent and yellow. 

The sky glimpsed from the clearings which he entered here 
and there were ominously blue and clouds were curling into 
darkening masses overhead. Another downpour and the swollen 


rivulets would fill the streams of all the area, and these would 
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pour their brimming floods into the Onway River which cut 
across the forest’s edge ten miles away. 

He whistled to the dog who ran before him scurrying among 
the leaves and nosing out the scents of wild wood creatures. 

“Let's go back, Sandy. We'll get a soaking now before we 
reach the shack. Golly! If it ain't snow, it’s rain. Can't tell when 
I'll ever get away. Lord knows I want to go. But where? I can’t go 
tell me story to sane folks. Good gosh! What a simple idiot I am.” 

Warned by a distant rumbling they hurried on. A few 
scattering drops spat at them as they opened the cabin door. 
Then on the roof began the musical pit-pat of a slow falling rain 
which thickened with the darkness to a steady, rhythmic melody 
of sound staccatoed by the sharper notes of drops against the 
pane. 

He found the thick rain-laden air too heavy for receiving and 
could get from the radio only unsatisfactory shrieks or squawks 
or poignant silences. 

Tired and somehow heavy at heart he crawled into his bunk 
early. The low hum of the rain; the scent of the dying fire and 
the spruce boughs in his bunk; the pleasantly unpleasant odor 
of the dog's damp coat; all these seemed blended into a feeling of 
languor, of exquisite drowsiness which merged into a deep sleep 
in which he seemed to float in a vaporous cloud above vast fields 
of snow which melted into rapid streams and roaring cataracts; 
in which he seemed to hear the sound of sweet singing and to feel 
the cloud about him dissolving into crystal drops and falling in a 
shower of summer rain. 

It was late the next morning when the stirring of the dog 
awakened him. The rain had subsided during the night into a 
slow, gray drizzle. It was a gloomy day, made gloomier to Raven 


by the dread of rising waters. 
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“Lordy! The river must be up and comin’, Sandy. There ain't 
a blamed stream on the range but what is choked and spitting out 
it’s surplus water down the steady slopes into the Onway. We've 
got to amble over there today and see how things are comin’. Ye 
Gods! Suppose the railroad bridge busts out. We've got to go, 
Boy. That’s right. Go jumpin’, tearin’ round here while you can. 
Your tail is goin’ to hang too wet and heavy between your legs to 
caper much before the day is over. 

After a hasty breakfast he put on rubber boots, hip-high, 
and a weather-proof coat and started. The forest paths were 
squashy wet beneath him. Water dropped from the trees adding 
its innumerable drops to the thin rain that was falling. He pressed 
on, noting as he passed many zigzagging freshly-cut rivulets 
hurrying into the ravines to join other and bigger accumulations 
of water which were hurling themselves headlong into open 
creeks which journeyed swiftly to the Onway. 

Everywhere was water; water lying about in pools, welled in 
the hearts of hollow stumps, trickling from rain-soaked masses 
of last year’s leaves and soaked into the brown lengths of spongy 
rotting logs. He splashed on, wading through puddles, fording 
smaller streams until he came to a larger one whose course lay 
around a bit of rising ground heavily wooded in pine. This had 
overflowed its banks in places and now ran swift and angry 
toward the river. Following along its banks for miles he came 
at last to the Onway which was a yellow, swirling, rapid tide, 
bursting with the collected waters of miles of forest country. 

Raven stood, astonished, on a point of land which rose up 
steeply where the stream flowed into the river. He had never seen 
a sight like this. Often the spring had seen its freshets, its seasons 
of highwater, its overflows, its washouts. But never had the 


Onway been like this, frothing and choking with debris snatched 
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up in many an angry sally from its banks and deep and swift and 
terrible. 

At this point the further bank was low and here the forest, 
once cut over, had grown up to tender second growth of a scrub- 
oak, low pine and tamarack. Spilling out in a broad sheet of 
muddy, twisting water, the river had backed back upon this low 
growth, so that evergreens and newly budding shrubs and young 
trees showed their tops above the water like one vast aquatic 
garden. Behind it the uncut woods rose dimly against a blurred 
and mist-veiled sky. 

As Raven stood thus watching, Sandy rubbed his wet hide 
against his boots and pressed a cold nose to his hand. The man 
stooped down and patted the dog's head. 

“Now, Sandy, there'll be somethin’ big to pay. Look at that 
log, and that one. Suppose they jam down at the bridge. But 
even if they don't, the horsepower of that current ain't no joke. 
Come on, Old Feller’, we've got to get there somehow. Gosh, 
but I’m soaked and heavy with the rain. And you, you're muddy 
and wet and cold and tired an’ panting’; an’ a regular pal you 
are, Old Sandy. Come on. There's a train, a passenger, I think, 
puts through here about noon. We've got to know all's safe before 
she passes. No, get back there. You follow, do you hear? I can’t 
afford to lose you in this mess.” 

Following the river as closely as he could he hurried on. 
Often, he was forced far out by bayous or back water. Sometimes 
the soaked earth was so marshy he could scarcely pass, but had 
to wade his way through eddying pools, climb along fallen logs or 
pick his steps among bits of bark or other forest waste. 

He had a vague, strange sense of being hurried on to some 
unhappy disaster. Sometimes as he hurried along the bank he 
seemed to hear the Voice, sweet and entreating, calling to him 


above the loud roar of the waters. 
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He knew it was a mad imagining. What could she know of him 
wandering alone in the dim reaches of this drenched forest? How 
worse than fool he was! Yet through him surged a passionate 
eagerness, a hot haste which drove him on unsparingly. 

The big dog followed at his heels. They were sodden and 
dripping; mud clung heavily to them, and their eyes were blurred 
with the fine mistiness of the rain. Yet neither stopped for hours 
of wearisome going, until with a glad shout and an answering 
bark they at last saw, where there was a slight bend in the river, 


the big bridge on its wooden piers stretching dark before them. 
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Warning 


urriedly pressing forward, Raven climbed up onto the 
bridge. Below him rushed the river, its swift current 
tearing at the foundation piers and rapidly massing against them 
a battering ram of swiftly floating things. Glancing along the 
length of the bridge he imagined he detected a slight sagging at its 
further end. Eager to assure himself that all was safe, he started 
across, carefully steadying his steps on the wet and slippery 
ties. The dog followed, gingerly feeling his way haltingly from 
tie to tie and tremulously alert to the terror beneath him. The 
roar of the water rose to them deafeningly, it’s whirling twisting 
surface so dizzying they could scarcely look down. Not knowing 
when the train might pass and feeling the peril of his position, 
he shuddered and pressed on. Suddenly there was a loud crash. 
One of the wooden piers had given way before the pounding, 
battering power of the logjam just behind it. Sick with anxiety, 
he saw and heard the sodden framework splinter up like kindling 
and sway loose with iron rails hanging bent and twisted. In front 
of him a great gap yawned above the whirlpool of the waters. 
Sandy crept, whining, to his side. Raven tried to speak to 


him, but his voice was faint in the noise of rushing water. A warm 
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electrifying current of understanding and courage flowed from 
man to dog and back again. 

Raven looked before him at the damaged bridge. He could 
not pass that way. He could not jump with safety, and he dared 
not clamber down upon the broken framework for it swayed and 
hung so perilously loose it could not possibly sustain his weight. 
He crawled to the edge and looked at the water below the bridge. 
Much of the flotsam of the stream had amassed itself above the 
wide stone abutment at the farther bank and formed a partial 
dam which caught the strong force of the current driving it out 
beyond the bank and shattering it into sudden rapids which 
spread out into calmer waters as they joined again below. Here 
the current was less rapid and less full of floating things and 
swimming, which seemed the only hope of crossing, would not be 
so hazardous. Determining to try, he removed his heavy coat and 
boots, made a bundle of them and threw them across the gap in 
front of him and onto the bridge beyond. Then utterly regardless 
of the danger he dived into the water and rising headed for the 
other bank. The dog stood trembling, whining, head and tail 
tucked low. Only for a minute did he hesitate. Then drawn by 
every instinct of devotion, he leaped into the stream and swam 
with powerful strength beside his master. Both battled with the 
strong force of the current. To keep the farther bank in sight was 
difficult and it needed strength and steady nerve to keep from 
being borne down the stream. The water was muddy and icily 
cold. For what seemed ages he swam heavily on, seeming to gain 
so little on the space that he must go. 

Just as he was heading for the quieter backwaters along 
the edge, a log detached itself from the mass above the bridge, 
threatened its way between the piers and headed toward him. 
He heard it crashing through and saw it bearing down upon him. 


The cold water seemed to clutch at him, he soaked clothes seemed 
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iron weights tied to his limbs as frantically he prodded on his 
failing strength to swim beyond the path of danger. His breath 
came heavily, his arms pushed out in slow and labored strokes 
while nearer, nearer came the long, black, bobbing thing that 
threatened hm. Suddenly he felt the dog’s warm breath against 
his cheek, the touch of the soft wet fur against his hand. A sense 
of infinite relief surged through him. As he threw one arm around 
the dog’s neck he felt a crashing blow upon his head — a blow 
which tore its way along his shoulder, down his leg and left him 
dazed and torn and suffering. Clinging to the dog he struggled 
on half-consciously into shallow water, then through mud and 
floating scum of leaves and bark and buds and twigs out on the 
bank at last. His leg was crushed so that he could scarcely drag 
himself upon it; his shoulder was lacerated and bleeding; and his 
brain seemed whirling in a fiery, aching mist. 

One thought alone stood out clearly. He must accomplish his 
mission of warning. Leaning upon the dog, suffering intensely, 
he crawled, half dragged himself up the embankment onto the 
track. Placing his ear upon the rail, he felt rather than heard a 
low rumbling sound and then far off a shrill whistle cut through 
the roar of the waters below and behind him. The pain in his 
head was pounding at his ears. The forest as he looked was dim 
before his eyes. He felt his senses were fast failing. An agony of 
helplessness took possession of him. Must that oncoming train go 
horribly down into that mad welter of waters that had cast him 
out, a broken thing upon its banks? 

Then a moment of clear vision dragged itself out from the fast 
approaching stupor of his weariness and pain. He drew a big red 
handkerchief from the pocket of his trousers. It was soiled and 
soggy wet, but it was red, the veritable red of danger. Grasping 
it in one hand, he held it painfully up, hoping, praying for a little 


more strength, a little longer consciousness. Dimly he saw the 
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train coming, heard the low whistle of the engine as it rounded 
the bend and came more cautiously on toward the river. 

Sandy saw it too and uttering a low growl he started 
menacingly up the track. A sudden hope dawned through the 
man’s despair. He called the big dog to him, thrust the flaming 
handkerchief between the jaws, and with one last, painful effort, 
just before he crumpled senseless across the ties, he shouted: “Sic 


em’, Sandy, sic em”. 
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Protection 


ith seeming understanding Sandy tore madly down 

the track. He jumped wildly about and whining, 
tossed his head from side to side. The bright red handkerchief 
hung limply from his jaws. When he heard the train, he turned 
and bounded back, then turned again, thus frantically racing 
back and forth between the rails and making agitated efforts to 
attract attention. The engineer, apprehensive from the continued 
rains, was intently peering along the track. He saw the big tawny 
creature with the splash of red against his breast, and knew there 
must be a meaning in the dog’s peculiar actions. Slowing down 
he stopped his engine and climbed down from the cab. Going 
forward through the fine drizzle he saw a dark object in the 
middle of the track in front of him. Then suddenly he went no 
farther. The dog who had raced on excitedly before him, now 
stood threateningly between him and what he now saw to be the 
prostrate figure of a man. The big dog stood with body braced 
and stiffened; every hair in his shaggy coat stood up on end; his 
lips were drawn back snarlingly from white teeth that still held 
the kerchief gripped tightly; and low guttural growls shook his 


fram e. 
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The engineer stopped in fear and stood questioning. If the 
man were dead, it would be necessary to remove him; if he were 
living, he must have assistance. Yet guarding him and threatening 
even one step nearer stood the biggest wolf-hound he had ever 
seen. His limbs were long and powerful and the hind ones slightly 
slanting. His breast was broad, his head massive with large ears 
and heavy jaws. He stood so high that rearing up his eyes were 
on a level with a man’s. 

The train crew and some men and women from among the 
passengers now came forward. 

“What's up?” the conductor asked. 

“There's something wrong,” the engineer answered. “I don’t 
know what it is, but this dog here has surely tried to warn us. I 
have never seen such actions. He’s been runnin’ like mad up and 
down before my engine and swingin’ this red rag between his 
teeth.” 

“It must be the bridge. Don’t you hear the river roaring?” 

The conductor edged a little bit nearer to the man and dog 
and looking beyond them, he could see through the misty air 
the broken span of the bridge as it hung splintered and bent and 
impassable over the choked and foaming waters. 

“Good Lord, do you see that bridge? That surely was a narrow 
escape. You wouldn't have seen it in time through this gray light. 
I never saw the Onway up like this. There’s been a big jam above 
the bridge I bet. Unusual too, and I bet this fellow lying here has 
tried to warn us. Look at him. I wonder what happened to him.” 

“But how did he get here? And how are we goin’ to get to 
him?” The engineer attempted to take a few steps nearer. He 
called, “Here, Sport! Here, Sport!” 

But there was only renewed and fiercer growling as menacing 


shivers ran along the bristling hide. 
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“Any of you fellers want to tackle him?” he called. “I’m 
mighty thankful to him. Jiminy! I'll say I am! But I’m afeared of 
him, I sure am.” 

There was a great excitement among the passengers. More 
were coming forward and all hearts beat with warm gratitude as 
tongues rattled in animated repetition of the story. How nearly 
they had all been lost, and how remarkable was the manner of 
this warning! 

Still the dog stood unchallenged, one foot upon his master’s 
form and fierce lights in his eyes. Several of the men tried speaking 
to him in various manners, jocular, coaxing or commanding. But 
he only snarled and bristled back at them in furious anger and no 
one had the courage to dispute with him. 

At last, a slim young fellow with a rat-like face and loud 
sporty clothes spoke up in a high pitiless voice. 

“Oh say! We can't be bluffed out by a dog. I’ve got a pistol; I 
know how to use it and I guess we'd better finish the damned dog 
and see what ails the old geezer on the track.” 

“Oh! No! Please don’t do that,” spoke up a sweet, young girl 
who had been watching the dog with great interest. “He's saved 
our lives; we can't do that. Besides he’s only guarding someone 
that he loves. That’s evident and he doesn’t understand our being 
here. That must be his master who is overcome or dead, perhaps, 
and we are strangers, and he cannot trust us.” 

Her face was gentle and lovely, a sweet colleen face, with 
curling soft, dark hair, carmine cheeks and eyes like Erin’s skies. 

“Poor dog”, she said advancing slowly toward him, “We won't 
hurt you or your master.” 

All had noticed the sweet quality of her voice, and when she 
spoke directly to the dog a very strange thing happened. He 
sniffed the air and ceased his growling. His fur fell into its natural 


position as relaxing he began a low, glad whining. As she moved 
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nearer, speaking to him in that same low kindly voice, he crept 
toward her, crouching low, wagging his tail and twisting his body 
joyously from side to side. When she confidently came up to him, 
he licked at her hands, jumped up at her face and dropping the 
kerchief from his jaws broke into a glad bark of recognition. 

The girl was puzzled. It was as if he knew her, recognized in 
her an old loved friend. She did not understand it. 

“Ever seen this dog before?” asked the dumbfounded 
engineer. “Why he acts just like he knowed you, Miss.” 

“Oh, no! I truly never have. I never did see such a big dog. 
But isn’t he a darling? So loyal and so loving. Come, Boy,” she 
said, laying a gentle hand upon him. “Let’s go see what is the 
matter with your master.” 

Staying close beside her, Sandy permitted her to go up to 
Raven. He let her examine the torn, wet clothing, the bleeding 
head and shoulder and the crushed and swollen limb. A great 
pity filled her. 

“Oh! You poor fellow! We must help you. Come, we must 
take him to the car. He needs our help at once.” 

Several men who now came forward attempted to lift the 
man. A low fierce growl greeted them, and they hastily drew 
back again. The girl placed one hand beneath the dog’s jaw while 
with the other she gently stroked his head and sides and talked 
softly to him. 

“It’s alright, Boy. They’re not going to hurt him. Come on, 
Old Fellow, we'll go, too”, she said as the dog, soothed by her 
voice, permitted the men, their courage renewed, to lift the man 
and tenderly carry him to the train. 

The dog stayed close beside them and watched their every 
move. Inside the car he was quieted by the girl’s voice and caresses 
and allowed them to put dry clothing on the man. The girl herself, 
with gentle fingers dressed the wounds with make-shift bandages 
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from the clothing or handkerchiefs of the other passengers. All 
were eager to help; but the dog lay closely guarding and none 
dared approach unless the girl were there to soothe and reassure 
him. 

As the train backed slowly back, she sat beside the man. His 
head lay in her lap and her fingers were on his pulse which was 
so weak and uneven she wondered if his life could last until they 
could make the transfer point and reach the hospital in Omawah. 
Aside from a natural pity and desire to help, the strangest emotions 
filled her. Who was this man? Why did he so interest her? She 
knew not everyone could so inspire a dog’s deep devotion and she 
felt a quick sense of some innate refinement in the man. 

The train clinked over the rails. The rain upon the car window 
trickled down in blurring uncertain, silver streams. The others 
in the car buzzed away in monotonous repetition, discussing the 
strange happenings of the day and trying to solve the mystery of 
their rescue. 

As she sat watching, she felt the man stir slightly, just the 
faintest movement of head and hands; but Sandy saw it instantly 
and rose and stood protectingly beside him. 

“Lie down, Boy, lie down”, she said. “Don't be frightened.” 

At sound of her voice, the man opened his eyes and looked up 
at her. A deep flush swept over her face. 

“You must be quiet,” she said. “You have had some terrible 
accident but you mustn't talk about it now. See, here is your dog 
and we are your friends.” 

He felt the damp lips of the dog against his face. He turned 
his head and reaching out weakly caught his fingers in the thick, 
white fur at the dog’s throat. He continued to look steadily at the 
girl, a growing, puzzled expression in his eyes. 

“Oh! I’m so sorry you must suffer. We are hurrying you to 


medical assistance as fast as we can.” 
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All at once a smile of understanding and infinite relief passed 
over his pale face. He weakly laid his big hand over the slim one 
at his wrist. 

“And so you really were calling me. And are you safe, and is 
the bridge....” 

Faintly came the words as intense suffering seized him and 
his eyes closed. Once more he roused just for an instant. 

“No! It can’t be”, he whispered. 

Then with a mighty effort he spoke out loud and clear. 

“Sing, sing, wont you? Sing—” And once more the peace 
of utter unknowing stilled his suffering and left his questionings 
unanswered. 

“Poor thing,” the girl spoke pityingly. “He is delirious, of 
course,” she said to the conductor who stood near. “He must think 
I’m someone that he knows, perhaps a sister or some relative 
whom he knew to be on this train. I fear he has nearly given his 
life to save us. Oh, can’t we hurry faster. I fear he'll never speak 
again.” 

Tears filled her eyes and caught chokingly at her throat. It was 
all so sad, so incomprehensible. Why had he asked her to sing? 
It must have been delirium, and yet how strange when she was 
well-known as a singer. Yet he could not possibly know her. She 
could not recall a single point at which this man’s life ever could 
have touched her own. For how could Kathleen Collin know the 
shrine of love her voice had built in that heart which now pulsed 
haltingly against her fingers as she watched and wondered and 


seemed to see the dark death shadow creeping ever closer. 
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Mystery 


t the end of a long hospital corridor a large window 

framed the May outside. The countryside lay like a 
mosaic of green fields and gray, threading thoroughfares. Soft, 
fluffy clouds mottled up the sunshine and birds and bees were 
busy in the warmth and fragrance. An apple tree outside the 
window tossed its rosy head and sent its fragrance floating in. 
A busy bee buzzed about the blossoms and senselessly dashed 
itself against the screen at the window. Inside there was a sudden 
scurrying as a big sandy dog, who had been lying quietly outside 
the first door of the corridor, scrambled to his feet and dashing 
to the window struck and snapped with his big jaws at the noisy 
bee. Dejectedly he saw he could not reach it. His paw struck 
something hard, and all his efforts were in vain. He could not 
understand it. But then there were so many things these days 
he could not understand. Why was his master lying there so still 
and white, not speaking to him, scarcely moving when he went to 
him? Where had the girl whose voice he knew, come from? With 
a long, puzzled sigh he once more stretched himself along the 
wall beside the door, nose flattened out on paws and body curled 


up in a heap. 
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Down the corridor he heard a step. A black man carrying 
a mop and pail came shuffling along. Instantly the big dog was 
alert; he raised upon his front feet with head erect, eyes watching 
and ears listening. The scrub man did not notice him until he 
heard a low rumbling growl and then with a terror that almost 
turned him pale, he looked down upon the most immense dog 
he had ever seen. He dropped his pail and stood transfixed with 
fear as the big fellow rose to his feet and bristling and snarling 
slowly advanced toward him. He gave one yell and turning madly 
headed for the stair. Doors opened, white-capped nurses stuck 
their heads out, white aproned interns collected at safe distances 
in the corridor; while the dog relaxing, backed off from the pool 
of dirty, sudsy water that was spreading toward him in slow- 
creeping wobbly edged waves from the overturned pail. Then 
he heard another step upon the stair, a peal of silvery laughter 
floated out, a voice he knew spoke, and all his fierceness melted 
into delighted greeting as the girl he loved and trusted came 
quickly along the corridor. Convulsed with laughter she passed 
the group of huddled interns, greeted with a nod the nurses who 
dared stick their heads out for another peep, and threaded her 
way daintily around the dirty water spreading out amoeba-like 
on the floor, went up to the dog and spoke to him reassuringly. 

“Faithful, you're a naughty dog. Nobody is going to hurt you 
or your master. You'll have to be a good dog, or they'll have to 
make you go away. There are others here and they can’t stand 
disturbances like this. Let’s have our run now, then we'll come 
back and go in and see your master.” 

She slipped one gloved hand underneath his collar and 
headed for the stairs just as a frightened man, bearing extra mops 
and hurried along by an agitated housemaid, appeared upon the 
landing. 
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“You'd better hurry,” said Miss Collin. “It’s getting pretty 
messy up there now. No, he won't hurt you now with me here. 
But you had better have the man’s nurse introduce you to His 
Highness if you ever want to come up here again. 

Miss Collin and Sandy walked together through the lovely 
park about the hospital. Sandy would stretch his long legs and 
run out before her, ducking in among the shrubbery, only kept by 
her command from tearing through the lovely borders of spring 
flowers. He drank thirstily from a clear pool that trickled from a 
spraying fountain and breathed in a healing draught of his loved 
air and sunshine to last him through his next long vigil. But she 
could not tempt him from the grounds. Twice every day he let 
her coax him out, but always he could circle back to the great 
entrance, whining, twisting tail and body pleadingly until she 
would let him in. His staying there was awful laxity of discipline. 
But no one had the heart or courage to make him go. He just lay 
quietly outside his master’s door watching with appraising eyes 
the familiar nurses as they came and went, the doctors whom he 
had learned to trust. 

Always when Miss Collin came, he was allowed to slip in 
with her for a moment to his master’s bedside. He did so now; 
and as she gently patted him, he sank down on his haunches, 
whining low and piteously as he slowly licked the big muscular 
hand which lay so pale and inert on the covers. Slowly he turned 
his eyes up to his friend; such pain and puzzlement in their brown 
depths that tears of sympathy fell upon his rough coat as gently 
coaxing she led him from the room again. 

Closing the door, she leaned heavily against it. 

“Miss Marn”, she said in a husky voice to the nurse, “Who 
is this man? It seems I cannot bear it longer not to know. For 
days and days, he has lain here, helpless and unconscious. As you 


know, all inquiries have failed. The officials of the railroad have 
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spared nothing in caring for him here or in trying to identify him. 
There’s no one but the dog who seems to know a thing about him 
and he cannot talk to us. Is there any change? Has he woken or 
spoken anything since I was last here? Haven’t you some news, 
some hopeful clue for us?” 

“Miss Collin, something very queer has happened. Last night 
he roused, but in delirium. He talked about deep snows, great 
drifts and a tall pine which he said was broken at the top. He 
raved about a wire, an aero wire. He worried terribly because the 
wire was broken and he could not hear a voice he talked about 
continually. The Voice, he called it, as if it were a personality, 
and he often spoke to it in most endearing terms, begging it so 
piteously to sing for him that I could scarcely bear it. Then he 
spoke of swelling waters and said he must get to the bridge. Then 
suddenly he rose upon one elbow and whistled and called loudly 
for “Sandy”, several times. Then he sank back exhausted and 
once more unconscious on his pillow. 

“Miss Marn, that is the dog. It must be.” 

“Yes, I’m sure of it. When he whistled there was a whining 
and scurrying outside the door and when he called, such barking, 
scratching, tearing at the door, it terrified me. I could not let the 
noise go on. I opened the door in mortal dread. That big dog shot 
into the room, a frenzied, yellow streak and clawing at the bed 
clothes almost climbed upon the bed in ecstasy. And then, Miss 
Collin, I have never seen such awful disappointment. There the 
man lay, pale, silent, unnoticing as always. The glad bark died 
away into a most heart-breaking whine as giving me one look the 
poor, old fellow squatted to the floor, and every muscle lax with 
sadness let me lead him unprotestingly from the room.” 

“How perfectly remarkable! God never made a more devoted 


creature. But this is strange. I wonder...” 
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“Miss Collin, I’ve been thinking. Through the long hours of 
the night, as I watched beside him, hoping he might speak again, 
I formed a theory. Maybe you can tell me if there’s any ground 
for it. I think this man was interested in radio. He must have had 
one, I know you sing, — I’ve heared you. Don’t you broadcast 
from the Station here? Could he have heard you? Could you 
be the Voice he talks about? There seems to be some strange 
coincidence. You say he seemed to know you for a fleeting 
moment on the train. And if you are that one of whom he speaks, 
I’m sure there’s love and tenderness and deep devotion for you 
locked up in the silent heart of that poor man.” 

Miss Collin’s wide blue eyes grew wider still in wonder. Then 
she flushed deeply with embarrassment. 

“Why, yes,” she said, “for months now I’ve been broadcasting 
from Omawah Press Station here. I know from many telegrams 
and letters that my voice is well-known over a very large area. 
But he’s never seen me? How could he know me? How could 
he?” 

“Have you ever spoken over the radio? Could he possibly 
have known your speaking voice?” 

“Why, yes,” she answered in great excitement. “I often 
do. Little sketches of my songs, little bits of information about 
composers, and even recitations sometimes when the programs 
have been scanty. Oh, Miss Marn, do you think this thing could 
be? Was that why he knew me, knew my voice? I’ve wondered 
why I felt so drawn to this man whom I’ve never seen before. 
I don’t mind telling you his recovery is about the most desired 
thing in the world to me.” 

She stopped, puzzled and embarrassed. 

“No, it doesn’t seem possible. Why has the dog so trusted 
me? I must be like someone they know. Your theory seems too 


fanciful, though it’s not unfounded.” She lay one arm across the 
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shoulders of the kindly nurse. There was a queer catch in her 
voice. “Miss Marn, how could that big dog know? You surely are 
mistaken. But tell me, is this big, fine fellow to get well? I feel I 
cannot bear it never to know this mystery.” 

“We are hoping so, my dear. Dr. Burron says much evident 
strength and fineness ought not to succumb to this. He'll always 
be a bit lame, the doctor says, and his shoulder will be weak. 
But if his mind once clears, we think there'll be no trouble there. 
I’ve never had a more perfect patient. He's a fine, clean fellow; 
and little girl, if you are not the Voice he speaks of, I can’t help 
wishing that you were.” 

“And so do I”, came faintly from sweet lips that pressed a 


pale, brawny hand upon the coverlet. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Realization 


passenger train pulled slowly over the Onway bridge 
and for some miles through the thinner timber at the 
edge of the big woods. At a word from one of the passengers the 
conductor pulled the cord just where a little stream curved out 
from a deeply wooded glen. There was a shrill answering whistle 
and the engine slowed down to a full stop. In the vestibule two 
men stood straining at the collar of a big dog who was tearing and 
lunging to be free. 
“Let him go, Dean. He knows every foot of these big woods 
and he’s just wild to chase a rabbit. Let him go.” 
With one bound the dog had cleared the bank and with a loud 
bark shot madly off up the glen. 
“Gosh! But he’s daft with joy. I know just how he feels. This 
place gets into your blood.” 
“You're sure you can make it, Mr. Raven?” anxiously asked 
the conductor. “I’m sorry we can’t pull you any nearer.” 
“Nonsense, man. I'm fit as a fiddle. Of course, this old leg 
always will drag just a little but it doesn’t pain me any. I don’t 
believe the shack is more than five miles from this point. Besides, 


my dear man, it’s my lady’s wish.” 
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He climbed down the steps to the embankment and reaching 
up took the slim hand of his wife who stood smiling goodbyes to 
the crew above him. 

“Now down you go. Step carefully, the grade is rather steep 
here.” 

“Mr. Raven,” said the brakeman, as he bent down to help the 
girl. “We owe our lives to you. How can we ever thank you? If 
ever there is anything that I can do...” 

“Now, Dawson, don't you try. I only did my duty. Any one of 
you would have done just as much. Besides, man, don’t you think 
I’ve got enough reward right here?” 

He placed one arm about the girl and steadied her on the 
steep slope. 

“Goodbye, boys. You've been mighty good to stop. I’m mighty 
thankful to you.” 

They heard a short, sharp whistle and turning saw the 
engineer and fireman waving goodbye to them as the cracking, 
grinding, slightly swaying train, pulled out and left them alone in 
the quiet autumn beauty of the forest. 

“How lovely!” said the girl, as hand in hand they followed the 
small stream deeper and deeper into the thickening timber. 

“I knew you'd love it, Kitty. There's something in you that 
I felt would understand. I wanted to have these last few weeks 
among the trees. It’s right good of you to wish it, too.” 

“I wanted it so much,” she said. “I wanted to walk with you 
through your woods, to see the streams that poured that awful 
flood into the river, to see your cabin and to listen in on that old 
set you make so much fun of. Besides I love the Autumn so. Oh, 
John, such golds and reds and russets!” 

A shade of trouble crossed his face. 

“Sometimes I wonder how I'm ever goin’ to live away from 


here. I just can't seem to get my breath where people are. When 
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Dr. Burron told me I could never swing an ax again, could never 
tramp or ride or stand the rigors of the open, Lord, Kitty, if it 
hadn’t been for you and all the sweetness you were bringing, I 
would just have curled right up and died. I can’t remember when 
I didn’t love the woods. I fairly lived out in the trees that climbed 
the ridges of my old home in the mountains. I never minded being 
alone. And I loved animals and all wild creatures, too. I must 
have been a queer one.” He saw the fine sympathy in her eyes. “I 
surely was discouraged, dear. What could I do? I didn’t know a 
darned thing I could work at with my head. And then you found 
the way. It’s wonderful. How did you ever think of it?” 

“Oh, that was easy, dear. Your voice so deep and full and 
resonant; your understanding of the radio, its mission, the 
wonderful comfort, hope and heartening it can bring to folks who 
sorely need it, just as you did. Our manager at the Press says 
you will make a perfectly ideal announcer with some training 
and a little practice. You have the background, education, love of 
music, sense of humor, ready wit....” 

The long trunk of a fallen tree stretched brown among the 
leaves. He sank down on it as if overcome. 

“My golly! Honey, if I’m all that, no wonder Rankin of 
the Press thinks he’s goin’ to have the world’s greatest whiz of 
an announcer. It scares me when I think of it. I sure will have 
to polish up my English some. What did you say he’d pay? It 
sounded awful big to me.” 

Suddenly he stood up and cupped his hands about his lips. 
Then from his broad chest he sent out a loud halloo that mellowed 
out in wide, rich waves among the trees, dying away at last in 
infinitesimal ripples of sound faint and far off. He held himself 
erect, hands to lips until the last echo died out. Then he dropped 


his limp hands to his sides, all joy gone out of face and form. 
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“My God! And I’ve got to stand in some small two by four 
room talking my prettiest into a bloomin’ microphone no bigger 
than my hat.” 

She sprang to him at once, her arms about his neck. 

“Oh, you poor boy! It’s just your being so unused to it. I’m 
sure youll love it, John. It is so truly great to feel that many 
thousands of your fellow men are hearing you.” She slipped 
away; her blue eyes filled with pain. “Besides, there’s me. Do I 
have to speak for myself, John?” 

Quickly he drew her down upon the trunk beside him and 
kissed her face and lips for answer. 

“God knows you are enough, my darling. I’d stand down in 
a cellar and holler down a gas pipe always if only I could have 
you there with me. I know I am a fool, Kathleen. The beauty 
of all this just races through me and steals my wits. But honest, 
dearie, I’m so happy just to have this chance to build my life 
again. I know I shall be thrilled to speak to multitudes of people 
whom I cannot see when I get used to being bottled up that way. 
I guess I know mighty well what the kindly, human voice of an 
Announcer means. Say, Kitty, when I get the chance, I sure will 
tell the world.” 

Far off in the woods Sandy had heard the shouting and with 
fur damp from running now came bounding up to them. His sides 
were heaving and his red tongue quivered from his jaws. 

“I just can’t understand yet how Sandy knew me. That seems 
to me the strangest thing of all.” 

“You wouldn't think so if you'd ever seen him listenin’ in. 
Why he was crazier than me about you and that was sure some 
crazy. You couldn't ever have fooled him —not on your life.” 

They walked on toward the shack. Walled in, alone, by the 
color and fragrance of the forest, they wound along the streams, 


took short cuts through the fallen leaves and threaded their way 
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through tangled thickets of underbrush. At last, they saw it 
through the trees, as gray and squat as ever. Behind it the woods 
rose autumn-hued and at its base scrub oaks and low evergreens 
mingled their reds and greens. 

“Oh, look! That’s it. John, how quaint it is. I love it.” 

With the dog she ran on to the door and tried it. Sandy was 
beside himself and jumped up wildly at her. 

“Sandy, do get down. My, can’t you wait a minute. Do hurry, 
John. Do let us in.” 

He opened the door and stood austere and formidable in 
front of her. 

“Young woman, this room is my holy of holies, the silent 
sanctum of my soul. She who enters here must pay the price.” 

He stooped and lifted her like a child across the threshold, 
and on her lips he pressed the soft seal of her entrance. 

Everything was just as he had left it; gray ashes lay upon the 
hearth, the blankets in the bunk were tossed up ina heap and the 
moldy remains of that last breakfast were upon the table. 

“Golly! This is a fine place to bring your bride. But you won't 
know this place when I get flyin’ round and fixin’ up. But first 
let’s see my old friend here.” 

Crossing to the radio he examined it intently. The dust lay 
thick upon it; gray cobwebs hung between its dials. Suddenly he 
doubled up with laughter. 

“For the love of Mike. Ain’t I the limit? I left the switch 
on, Sandy, and every doggoned battery is dead as Hector. We 
sure are all alone now, honey. They can’t tell us their bed-time 
stories.” They laughed together happily. No isolation could be 
too complete for them. “Ain’t this a great set, Mrs. Raven? Can 
you believe you ever sang to me through that crazy bunch of bus 


wire and spaghetti. It actually has two tubes, just think of it! It 
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surely is a minnow by the side of that big seven tube fish there at 
the hospital. But it sure did give me you. I'll never part with it.” 

He built a fire and piled skins on the big arm chair in front 
of it. He said it was a throne from which she was to boss the 
straightening up process. 

“I’m sure no one has touched a thing. For some time, no one 
knew that I was gone, and then when every effort to locate me 
failed, they sent the new man to the other station they've been 
getting ready over on the other side of the range. I think this 
cabin can be ours for always if we wish.” 

“How lovely. We can come here every year. I'd love it, 
wouldn't you?” 

“Oh, would I! You just watch me when I see the first leaf 
blush it’s very first blush. I'll need it once a year to take the forest 
lust out of my blood.” 

They talked for hours before the fire that night. Sandy gave 
them up and went to sleep beneath the bunk. His sleep was 
sound, like that of one who feels that he has done the greatest 
thing he will ever do and is quite content. 

Raven sat watching the play of the firelight on her lovely 
face which she held cupped in the hollow of one slim hand. She 
turned and smiled at him. 

“Why so profoundly silent, dear? What are you thinking of?” 

“Just of the wonder of your being here. I’m filled with fear 
that you may vanish as I look at you.” She laughed and slipped 
her slim hand into his. It comforted him to hold it so. “And wasn’t 
Miss Marn wonderful? When I first woke to consciousness, her 
tactful questioning and the understanding kindness in her eyes 
just let me on to tell the whole silly story before I knew it. Then 
when she brought you in, with Sandy rubbin’ up against you in 
that trustful way he has for few, and I looked into your eyes — 
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why Paradise just came down and parked itself right there beside 
my bed.” 

Rising he stood beside her and touched the softness of her 
hair, the smoothness of her skin. 

“Kitty, dear, I shall miss nothing of the things I love when I 
have you. The blue of my forest skies is in your eyes; the quiet 
dusks I love are in your dark hair; and the birds will sing to me 
always in your voice.” 

Then his mood quickly changing he drew her from the chair 
and swung her gayly about the cabin and sang loudly ina booming 
baritone. “Oh, Kitty, me love, will you marry me? Oh, Kitty, me 
love, will you marry me?” Then when both were exhausted with 
romping and laughing, he dropped into the big chair and held her 
close in his arms, whispering to her the tender nothings lovers 
use. 

Outside, the night had filled with sky and forest, starts shone 
down and soft autumn winds rustled the bright leaves from the 
trees and sighed around the cabin. Inside, that long so long only 


dreamed, had found its sweet realization. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Reality 


ne evening as the sun was slanting through the trees 

Raven came wearily along the forest path toward the 
cabin. A gun was over his shoulder and Sandy, who was walking 
beside him, sniffed hungrily at the long ears of a rabbit which 
hung half-way out from the pocket of his hunting jacket. 

“Go away from there, will you? Do you think I’m goin’ to 
let you have this rabbit I’ve killed for her? Not on your life, Old 
Feller! You go and chase one for yourself. Why she never ate one 
like I’m goin’ to fix it for her. Gosh! I hope she'll like it.” 

Filled with happy anticipation he hastened his steps though 
the lame leg dragged abit more heavily than usual. Just as he came 
out on the edge of the clearing, a clear sweet sound floated out to 
him from the cabin. He checked the dog with a quick hand and 
stood listening. Kitty was singing; not far away where he could 
never find her; not like a spirit unknowing and uncaring, floating 
in the air forever inaccessible and taunting him; but singing for 
him alone, singing in answer to that longing love that had been 
racing on before him through the soft colors of the forest. 

He moved on to the old pine in the clearing and leaned against 


its trunk. Memories of his old pain and longing mingled with the 
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wild joy and deep thankfulness of the present. As he watched a 
lovely face was framed in the rough window of the cabin. 

“Can I ever forget you, Rose, Rose of my heart.” 

“Lord, Sandy, ain't that lovely? And that ain't just a voice; it’s 
flesh and blood, its mind, my own forever. It’s more than dreams, 
it’s beautiful reality. Gosh! I’m the lucky boy. Come on, old dog, 
I'll beat you to the cabin and the first caress. Eh, Boy! Let's go.” 
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Introduction 


Jim Stanton 


Bessie’s alma mater, Ohio’s Wilmington Quaker College, clearly 
was a wonderful place in the early 20th century for a young 
woman to grow in mind and body and to make of life everything 
that talent and hard work could achieve. It was there that the 
arts, especially music and literature, became Bessie’s delights and 
passions. She said years later, “I always loved school and still love 
in my heart the dedicated teachers.” 

Along with her novella, “Voice in the Ether”, and so many 
beautiful poems, I found several short stories that had been 
published in her college paper, The Wilmington. Some were 
noted as first prize winners in an intramural writing contest. 
They are clever and entertaining and end with a twist. “Amelia’s 
Awakening” and “A Broken Friendship” are two of them. 

We have also included her charming autobiographical essay, 


“Me and My Home Town.” 


A Broken Friendship 


t was a queer little house Miss Ansey saw as she looked 

drearily out from her tiny, front window. It was almost 
as queer as her own little house, with its faded brown paint, its 
storm-blackened and decaying stoop and its narrow lawn with 
tufts of brown, withered grass showing through the fast-melting 
snow. There was something so pathetic in the worn, old house 
across the way. The long, low eaves, dripping with the cold, winter 
rain; the faded green color; the queer, little windows with narrow 
sash and many small, square panes; the pieced weatherboarding 
and general tattered and forlorn appearance, all testified of the 
carelessness and loneliness of its occupant. 

Just inside its quaint wire fence, were groups of tall old 
cedars that bent protectingly over its much patched roof. Miss 
Ansey, peering through the raindrops out her window pane, 
could see the tall cedar-tops swaying in the wind, and hear their 
slender boughs soughing an accompaniment to the dismal drip, 
drip of the rain. 

The dreariness of the outside world was in Miss Ansey’s 
face and heart. She turned from the window now, to the blaze 


of her own fire-place:-for Miss Ansey never could quite get used 
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to modern ways and she tenaciously clung to her open fire and 
her swinging kettle. Somehow, she loved to watch the quivering 
light and the sparks as they crept upward into the wide-throated 
chimney; the light and warmth always seemed to steal into her 
own heart, bringing fitful glimpses of the love and sunshine of her 
early life; weaving dreams of her happy girl-hood. 

Asa happy child full of life and cheerfulness, she had hung her 
Christmas stockings beside the back-log’s blaze, never doubting 
that the wondrous Santa would slip down the chimney and fill 
them while she slept. Then as years swept on, she had blossomed 
into a beautiful, warm hearted but impulsive girl; while the same 
trustfulness she had reposed in Santa, still shone from her great 
blue eyes. But underneath, there was intensity of feeling which 
needed but the touch of kindling to burn on, deathless, forever. If 
time and sorrow and even suffering had not so dimmed the ones 
dancing eyes and so furrowed the once broad and sweet brow, 
you could have traced the old-time beauty in Miss Ansey’s face 
even now. 

Then, in the golden days of girlhood, there was a sweet friend; 
a loved, trusted friend, on whom she had lavished all the love of 
one warm girl-heart for another. And then one early spring, when 
the apple- bough above the roof was with bloom, another life 
had, unconsciously to itself crossed her own; her happy carefree 
girlhood was gone forever. 

Miss Ansey’s thoughts were far away; and as she leaned with 
one frail hand, —those hands were growing feeble now —against 
the wide mantle-piece above the fire, a tear stole down the pale 
check and the thin lips quivered. Yes, but that was all so long ago 
that Miss Ansey’s hair was gray now. She scarcely knew whether 
or not the once golden-crowned head in the little green house 


across the way had silvered yet. 
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It had been years since she had peered closely enough 
into the face to tell, often, often, as she had watched from her 
little window, she had seen the unmistakable signs of age in its 
mistress, since the master of the house had died. The slow and 
almost feeble footstep. The bent and stooped figure told all too 
plainly the hue of the locks beneath the old fashioned sun-bonnet 
or the thin paisley shawl. 

So many weary years since the breaking of their sweet 
friendship; so many, weary years had the two queer little houses 
faced each other stolidly in sunshine and rain, with their souls 
of their two mistresses so strangely out of tune. Miss Ansey still 
stood dreaming, while the raindrops fell faster and faster on the 
window and the late afternoon deepened into twilight. 

After all, Elizabeth was not to blame. It was only that her 
gentleness and sweetness had won the love which her own 
overwrought pride and reserve could not win. This was the life- 
long pain at her heart. But surely she ought to have forgiven! But 
once the resentment had crept in to her heart, it had grown far 
beyond the power of Elizabeth’s many kindnesses and of Henry’s 
manly sorrow at the unmet love, to heal, and so, as we always 
recoil when all our well-meant kindness is met with only coldness 
and reserve, after a time, all notice from the little green house had 
ceased, and for years Miss Ansey had not looked into Elizabeth’s 
face or spoken one word to her. 

There are those who say that old age is the winter-time of 
life, that the gray locks which crown the aged head are the snows 
of life’s declining year. But it is not a bleak, unchangeable polar 
winter with its twilight and its darkness, but a temperate winter, 
slowly melting into the warm spring-time of eternity. 

Those aged locks are not the wide expanse of polar snows 
through which the warm rays of the sun may never pierce: they are 


rather the peaceful snow cap of the mountain-top; The beautiful 
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crown of the landscape, in which bloom flowers of various beauty 
and which sends down streams of clear, cool water to refresh the 
thirsty valleys below. The snow Sahara already gathered on Miss 
Anse's head. As she pressed her cold cheek against the pain, the 
raindrops seemed to say; “Eternity, eternity, eternity. What you 
do do do do quickly.” “ Yes, I know, but it’s hard after so many, 
many years, she murmured as the back log in the fireplace fell 
and a thousand tongues of light danced across the room. 

As Miss Ansey watched through the deepening twilight, a 
single ray of light flickered from one of the crazy windows in the 
queer little house opposite. The lines in her face grew softer but 
a dull pain was at her heart. She was so lonely. She stood by the 
window until the darkness enfolded the little green house from 
her sight. Then turning away she took from her closet her faded 
shawl and wrapped it carefully about her head and shoulders and 
stepped out into the night. Her loneliness had conquered. 

She stood for a moment at the creaking wire gate amid the 
moaning cedars and the beauty of a prayer was on her face. Then 
with a trembling hand she lifted the iron latch and stepped into 
a long low room. A dim light was beaming in one corner of the 
room and beside it was a low armchair with a faded cushion and 
a much-worn foot-rest. How lonely this old chair seemed, with 
the one who had so often rested there, breathing the springtime 
of eternity. Miss Ansey scarcely dared look at this; a cold hand 
seemed to clasp her heart and the life-long pain almost overcame 
at last. In another chair nearby was the figure of a woman. Her 
head was bowed on her hands and she did not seem to notice that 
anyone had entered. Miss Ansey crossed over to her and rested 
her trembling hand on the silver head. Yes, the hair was quite 
white, even whiter than her own. 

A face, a sweet face, deep marked by suffering was lifted; 


eyes brimful of tears rested lovingly on the face once so dear. 
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Then one quivering kiss was printed on the brow bending above 
her, and a voice, in which even now it seemed the sweetness of 
the heaven, which was so near could be heard, faltered: 
“Margaret, I knew you would come. I’ve been so lonely.” 
No other word was spoken. Outside the cedars sighed in the 
darkness and the rain-drops crystaled on the branches. But inside 
a broken friendship was again renewed; two souls had tasted the 


sweetness of forgiving. 
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Amelia y Awakening 


f anyone had asked you to describe Amelia, you could 

not have done so. When you had said that she was 
tall and straight with striking features, you could have gone no 
further; except perhaps to say that her mouth was very firm and 
her eyes, —well, you would have confessed that you felt more 
comfortable when they were not turned in your direction. And 
you might have added that her hair was turning gray and her age 
was bordering on the doubtful. But as Amelia herself, her real 
inner self, you would always be in doubt. Sometimes she was 
kind and sympathetic, but more often harsh and almost cruel. 
She was meant by nature to be a sweet, trusting woman but 
something had burned out most of the tenderness and sweetness 
of her disposition, and only the dying embers remained. Yet there 
were times when a sudden or unexpected call to her sympathies 
fanned into a flame some tiny spark still among the ruins; and 
in that one fitful burst of flame, you saw Amelia of the long ago, 
the warm impulsive heart under the cynical exterior so familiar 
to her little world. Yes, there were still some tuneful choirs in 
Amelia's nature, but only the master hand could make them 


vibrate in harmony. 
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She had lived all alone for a number of years and she had 
been bothered little by her neighbors, and her relatives were few. 
There was only one sister and she had gone west years before 
and Amelia’s whole happiness had gone with her. She had heard 
from her seldom since, and so, when one day in early spring, as 
she was busy among her flower beds, she received this letter, she 


was reasonably surprised. 


SALINAS, CAL., April 30, 00. 

My Dear Miss Martin: — Your sister, Mrs. Netl, died today. 
Of course, her death was very sudden or you should have known 
before. As you know ber husband is dead and she has left her only 
daughter, little Mazie, to you, as the only one to whom she could 
turn tn her sorrow. She has left her property, so you need not be 
anxious about that. Your sister was most concerned that her child 
might have motherly care and attention. If we do not hear from 
you to the contrary, we will send her on as soon as conventent. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Walters 


“To be sure,” said Amelia. “Just like Jane to rob me of the 
only thing I ever cared for in my life and then to die and leave her 
child on my hands.” And the lines about her mouth deepened in 
displeasure. “ But I suppose it can’t be helped. And besides” —“it 
is his child, too. I wonder if she will be like him!” 

It was a quiet morning in June when Mazie came. Amelia 
was anxiously watching from her front window to see the hack 
drive up to the gate. 

“I do wonder what she will be like Will she be spoiled, and 
pull up my flowers and tramp down my vegetables, or will she 


be like her father who —” but here she stopped and surely it was 
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a hasty tear which she brushed away just as a neat little figure 
came flying up the walk ands burst impetuously in at the door. 

“Oh! Aunt Amelia, I am so glad to get here. And you must 
be so glad I’m safe and didn’t get carried off as Mrs. Walters was 
almost afraid I might. And I’ve come so far and been so lonesome 
and missed my Mamma so, and aren't you glad to see me, Aunt 
Amelia?” 

The child clung so tightly to her that at first she could not 
answer. Then she said almost kindly, “Yes, I am glad you have 
arrived. But you must come now and get ready for your supper.” 

“But, Auntie, you are not one bit like mamma. I’m not either. 
I’m like papa. But you look so white. Let me hold you tight. I 
used to mamma when she looked like you do, like she did after 
papa died.” And she slipped up into Amelia’s lap and her soft 
curls fell over Amelia’s set, cold face, the face that most children 
in the town feared. Such is the simplicity of childhood. 

For a time, they sat thus. Old memories were almost too 
much for Amelia. Yes, the child had her father’s clear blue 
eyes and sunny hair, and his frank, open manner. How Amelia 
had loved him! And when he had married and loved her sister 
instead, she had set herself resolutely to forget. But the sorrow 
and loneliness, and the bitterness of her struggle had made her 
the hard and cynical woman that she appeared. She had never 
seen him since. She had feared his daughter would be like him, 
but she had steeled herself to bear it. But love lives on sometimes 
in spite of time and change, and with his child held close to her 
breast , Amelia knew that Richard Neil was all that he had been 
to her in girlhood and even more. She bent her head and softly 
kissed Mazie’s golden hair. But weary and worn, the child had 


fallen asleep in her arms. 
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‘What ails Amelia Martin? ‘Pears like she ain’t so cross and 
snappy as she was. And once in’s a while she comes to our house, 
and she’s gittin’ right sociable. “ 

“It’s that child she’s got. I don’t see how anyone could help 
but love that child. And I think she’s givin’ Amelia something to 
do but see how crabbed she can be.” 

”I] always said there was something good in her heart.” 

Thus spoke the neighbors. As for Amelia herself, she grew to 
love the child more and more every day. She was so winsome and 
so innocent and so dependent upon her. Amelia was beginning to 
wonder at the change that was coming over herself. One day she 
was musing: 

“ A little child shall lead them.” I guess it’s true. She believes in 
me so that I can’t help but believe in myself. I feel like beginning 
all over again.” Then she added, as the soft spring air stirred the 
gray hair on her temples, “Begin all over for her sake and his.” 

The tiny spark had kindled into living flame. The tuneful 
chords were vibrating in sweetest melody. And Mazie’s was the 


master hand. 
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Me and My Home Town 


urs was a roomy house with two attics, one over the 

whole of the brick house and one low one over the frame 
addition to the back. In this last one we were sometimes allowed 
imagination to play and it was a real fantasy land. 

The big kitchen was the real center of the house and the place 
where most of the family living was done. The parlor or front 
room had a small grate and I was always entranced when it was 
sometimes opened up and we enjoyed the real elegance of being 
allowed to be in there freely to enjoy the fire. 

In this room my father died. That moment is much impressed 
in my mind. Family and some close friends stood about and they 
all say a soft light diffused in the room though I was too young 
to be conscious of it. My dear aunt Dill Smith had me in charge. 
They say my father died with a beautiful, joyous look on his face 
as if he was looking into glory itself. He was a good man, truly 
sincere in believing he was doing what he had been called to do. 
He died not meant to be neglectful to his family. We were all 
conscious of his great love of us, even myself small as I was. He 
was so otherworldly as is so often true in such dedicated cases. 


His influence for the good of us all was very great and perhaps 
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that was the greatest thing he did. Memories of him are very 
precious. He was gentle and kind and much loved by everyone. 

These days at the airy and loved place were days of a loved and 
happy childhood for me. A long-abandoned brick smokehouse of 
one room and a basement where there was a spring, was turned 
over to us as a playhouse. The Reameses lived on one side of us 
and the Townsends just down the alley back of our garden. Belle 
and Bessie and sister Ella and I had a joint playhouse together. I 
spent many wonderful days making mudpies and cakes, cutting 
cake layers with old BP cans and icing them with salt from the 
barn. 

We built playhouses in the forks of the cherry trees and 
when we had snows, slid down the slope to the spring branch in 
wooden boxes over which we had no control. Father used to put 
3 or 4 of us up on the back of our tame old family horse old Jim, 
and then stand off and laugh at us. He loved children and I have 
always regretted that he never lived to enjoy you children as he 
would have loved you very much and you would have loved him. 
He always let me ride in the clod masher and let me drag my bare 
feet in the fresh cool earth or ride the horse when he plowed corn. 
I must have spent all my time with him when he was at home. I 
often went with him when he drove about the countryside. We 
had an arrangement that I was to give him a kiss at every bridge 
we crossed and 2 kisses when we passed through the covered 
bridge, which was common those days. It is all glimpses of him. 

The fall after father died, mother moved across the alley into 
a double house, which fronted on Main Street. My sister Dora 
had graduated the spring before. And brother Frank was earning 
money with his team, Old Jim and a younger mare, frisky and 
gray father had given him, which he called Magar. By this time 
he had contracted severe rheumatism in his feet, from which 


he suffered all his life, But he never complained and manfully 
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took up the burden of doing all he was able to do to add to the 
family income and help bring up us younger children and keep 
the family together. He was always wonderful to me as “his little 
sister”. I am sure I missed a father less as I grew up because of his 
devotion to me. Brother Ed was married soon after father died 
and was not too closely connected with the family. 

From my earliest childhood my love of music and my natural 
ability on that line were very evident. I cannot remember when 
I could not play a simple tune of the harmonica. I can recall 
playing it for some neighborhood girls when I could not have 
been more than four years old. I sangasa child at various events 
and was occupied in musical matters through my school days. 
My guitar was a dear possession and with it around my neck with 
a ribbon, Belle and I seemed to be called on to sing at many an 
event. The one that stands out was when we were probably 11 
or 12 years old, and we sang at the Farmer's Institute and earned 
our first money by singing “Stay on the Farm.” The audience 
was so pleased they took up a collection of about $11 and gave it 
to us. Were we pleased and puffed up! I cannot at all remember 
how I spent it. 

I am not really sure when I started school. I recall joining 
hands for the big adventure with Belle at her gate. I am not sure 
but I believe it was just about before I was six in November, 
and we graduated together. We were dear friends all our lives. 
Though our paths in life differed greatly, our friendship was 
renewed in later years. I was deeply grieved by her death a few 
years ago. She was a remarkable person giving herself to others 
in spite of many difficulties and sorrows of her own. 

I always loved school and still love in my heart some of the 


dedicated teachers. 
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One was a dear primary teacher, Belle Miller, whom we all 
loved and a later one who taught me the musical staff and gave 
me some grounding in reading music. 

These lessons were greatly enjoyed by me in spite of the fact 
that she was the only teacher who ever punished me for talking 
during class. She gave me a good shaking for whispering during 
class. I am sure you will all understand how deeply hurt I was by 
that; perhaps you will say-that figures- but as possibly her best 
pupil in music I have never thought I deserved it. Nevertheless, I 
have long ago forgiven her because of her encouraging me in my 
music I so loved. 

Also, your uncle O.K.’s brother Roy was a very excellent 
teacher when I got to the grammar grade. I am sure you have 
all heard me tell of what a fine gentleman teacher he was and 
how revered in my memory. He just gave us our heads to have 
our Own opinions and made us want to learn and what a fine 
grounding he gave us for further efforts. 

No time server was he, but unfortunately as his family grew 
he found a teaching salary was not enough and so he left that 
for other more remunerating fields. How often has this occurred. 
What a loss to a really fine and rewarding profession. 

Next came high school, and how can I ever tell you of the 
opening up of so much to us, the fun, the sometimes difficult 
studies, the activities and all the joys and friends of those days. 

We gave plays and I formed a small orchestra with an older 
man, a violinist, Henry Raymer, as our leader and instructor. He 
was wonderful to us youngsters: Bell R. on mandolin, me with my 
guitar, and Lillian Fawcett at the piano. We played at a lot of high 
school events sometimes at Boxwell Commencements, in nearby 
places, and actually got paid a small fee at such times. Four of us 
formed a quartet called the “Eclipse Quartet” and often sang here 
and there through the years. Oh, the fun we had at practices! I 
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can still hear in memory Mr. Raymer signaling our start playing, 
not with the usual down beat but by flourishing his bow and 
saying “Ready, let 'er go.” We gave plays and parties at the Old 
Town Hall and made and served ice cream on Saturday nights 
to raise money for various church and school projects. Several 
high school girls formed a society we called the Bachelor Girls. It 
was purely for social purposes and many a lovely party we gave, 
inviting the beaus in school and some about town. They had a 
group called The Hay — —-, who once took us to Silver Lake for 
a day of boating and dinner at the hotel there, a never forgotten 
treat. A music man came to town and I was given a subscription 
to attend free, a community singing school. Here I first learned 
my do-re-mi and often sang in special public recitals. Once the 
men at the school formed a vocalists’ band. The instruments were 
of pasteboard with kazoos in the mouthpieces through which the 
men sang. It was here the men picked me up to play and took me 
with them to the schoolhouse to practice. When I did not come 
in from play, mother called me but could not find me. She was 
terribly worried, not until about 9 o’clock she learned I was down 
at the schoolhouse practicing to sing Old Black Joe at a coming 
up recital in the Methodist Church. She was understandingly 
irritated at the men not telling her they were taking me, and 
they were very apologetic at not having told her. This is a vivid 
memory, and the band number went off fine. 

Characteristically I was not worried, just enjoying it all and 
not conscious of doing anything wrong to worry anyone. 

Winters, we greatly enjoyed the winter sports available. We 
loved coasting on the 

hills above the village and skating the Mill races nearby. I 
dearly loved to skate. Brother Frank gave me my first pair of his 
skates. They were of course too big for me but I managed to strap 


them on and use them until I had better ones. Often we walked 
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a mile to skate on one of the two Mill Races that turned the two 
flour mills near the town. The men about town built long sleds 
holding 4or5 people and many turned out for the coasting. The 
only time I ever played hooky from school was at such a time. 
The bobsleds from the winding Bellefontaine hill came almost to 
the schoolhouse on their runs. It was too much for us to bear, so 
we asked Professor Crouse if we could go skating and he said: 
“you can”. That was enough for us, so regardless of the niceties 
of grammar, we were soon on our way for a happy afternoon. 
Afterward we paid for it by making up the time staying in for 
enough recesses to make up the time. The prof said he had told 
us we could go but not that we might. 

Spring found us going to the nearby woods to gather 
wildflowers. There was a large box just at the edge of town where 
cow-slips, as we called the wild marsh marigold, in profusion 
grew. That was a big adventure as there were springs with 
quicksand and often we could get about only by springing from 
one grassy hummock to another. It was not very safe, but that 
enticed us. I recall a hillside near the town, sloping down to the 
old Mud River, where every spring I could gather Dutchman’s 
Britches with their locust-like blossoms, a wildflower more rare 
than most. 

There were long lazy summer days when sometimes Brownie 
would walk the mule or mare out to his father’s farm and bring 
in Old Nellie, gray, and round, hitch her to their tractor, and she 
and Bell and I would drive happily about the countryside towing 
us nearly for a whole afternoon. 

There were always weeks of revival meetings every winter, 
when religious fervor ran high, much of it only to evaporate 
before the end of summer but doing good even so. Sometimes 
medicine shows came to town, and we attended, though some of 


the parents didn’t much approve of some of the entertainment. 
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Once I got in free for the stay of the show by lending my guitar 
to the performers. Much of it was indeed not elegant, but most of 
it just went overhead and so really did us no harm. Today’s TV 
has a worse influence on the young, I am sure, than those really 
poor shows in the old Town Hall. But they were exciting, you 


may be sure. 
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Images from the life of 
Besste Smith Stanton 


The view from the front porch of Green Hill 


Bessie and Will through the years 


Portraits taken of Bessie and Will about the time of the Green Hil Centennial, 1926 
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Besate, circa 1970 


Bessie and Williams Children 


The Stanton children about 1919 
Left to right: Emily, Jamie, William, Mary, and Elizabeth 


ages Ss: 
Green Hill about 1921 
Left to right: Elizabeth, Mary, Emily, and cousing Royal Davis; 


below, William and Sandy (in the hat) 


The twins, Emily and Elizabeth, circa 1920 and 1948 
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In Bessies garden, 1926 
Left to right: Royal Davis, Emily, Louise Davis, Mary, William, and Elizabeth 


Mary Stanton, circa 1950 William Stanton, circa 1945 Bessie and Williams children and grandchildren 
Left to right: William holding James, Virginia, Mary, Carl, Elizabeth and Emily 


Below: William, Sandford and Charles 


Green Hill 


Green Hill 
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Mary Stanton and Sandy, circa 1 


Rear view of Green Hill —the steps on the left led to a room Will and Bessie in the living room, circa 1955 
used as a station on the Underground Railroad 
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Bessie and her daughter Elizabeth holding her son Charles View from the garden by an itinerant artist hired by 
watching the cows come home Bessies husband Will in the late 1950s 


Green Hill front porch and barn, 1954 
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illiam and his two sons William and William with his daughter Elizabeth 
James, circa 1948 and her children Charles, Sanford, 
and the infant Edward 


Elizabeth and Carl Skurkowich 
and their sons Charles and 
Sandford on the front porch, 
circa 1948 


The Poems 


Besste and her son William, 1908 and 1972 


Introduction 


Lola Sandino Stanton 


By reading her poems I got to know and understand a little bit 
about my husband’s grandmother, Bessie Smith. 

She had a feeling for the sounds and scents of the country 
and the early signs of the changing seasons. Her love of language 
and her impressive gift for description are evident, especially as 
she expressed her strong emotions about the natural world that 
surrounded her. Other poems are mischievous, and alternately 
sad and joyful. In several of them, she addressed old age and 
death. 

Bessie and her husband, William, started their married life 
in Detroit. They summered in Saugatuck, where they enjoyed 
the sweeping sand dunes, beaches, and woodlands on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. Bessie wrote some beautiful poems from her 
memories of being there. After their children were born, they 
moved to Ohio to live at her husband's family farm, Green Hill. 
The farm needed much renovation, and she wrote two lovely 
poems about the “old house.” It was also there that their youngest 
child, Jamie, died in an accident while the renovation was going 
on, and once again she wrote of her sadness. 

She had a passionate and assertive nature. In the poem 


“Ancestors,” seemingly addressed to her husband, she talks about 
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his disappointment in her lack of appreciation for his family’s 
history and artifacts. She makes it clear that she has her own 
heritage, and that that she will also build theirs. 

As a talented college graduate in an era when many women 
did not get a formal education, it must have been difficult for 
her to have her writing be secondary to her tasks as a wife and 
mother of five children. Because her husband traveled a great 
deal, she managed all the household affairs, which left little 
time for herself and her writing. In the poem “Magic Wings” 
she writes, “my sonnets are the means by which I rise above the 
dreary and weariness of days; / ... magic wings, what wondrous 
joy you bring, as lifted up, my spirits soar and sing.” 

In “The Undone,” she laments the things she did not do or 
complete in her life. She never mentions that she hoped to publish 
her writings. But two lines hint at her regrets: ”...and some were 
greater things: ambition yet unrealized; / dreams that have never 
met fulfillment; hopes too long deferred ... And after reading the 
notes she made next to the two of her titles— “Opening Poem” 
(to be placed first) and “Closing Poem” (to be placed last) —it 
becomes obvious that she hoped to publish them. 

All she left were handwritten pages of poems in the order 
that she imagined them, never seeing, in her lifetime, a typed or 
organized version of her life’s work. 

For me, it was an honor and a delight to transcribe the 
poems from her handwritten pages. And it is my honest belief 
that Bessie’s spirit, wherever it finds itself, will rejoice at the 


publication of this volume that is decades overdue. 
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OPENING POEM 


Come climb Parnassus Slope with me. 
I know that I shall never see 

Its loftiest pinnacles or know 

Where all its fairest flowers grow, 

Or drink from that Pierian spring 

Of which the worthier poets sing. 

But in some low vale I find 

Some sweet wild flowers I can wind 
Into a wreath of verse that may 
Speak forth the things my heart would say 
Not all in vain my quest will be 


Come climb Parnassus slope with me. 
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THE UNDONE 


Now that my length of days is nearly spent, 
I sadly think of all the things I meant to do 
Things that would now, had they been done, 
Be not mere vain regrets but guerdons won, 
Some were such little things; that maple tree 
I meant to plant long years ago, would be today 
A precious shade; some little word of praise 
I might have said was never heard. 
Another load I meant to share, 
that note I said I will write today but never wrote. 
All trifles; but they serve to dim 
my sun of joy in worthy deeds that I have done. 
And some were greater things: ambition yet unrealized; 
Dreams that have never met fulfillment; 

hopes too long deferred 
And now the silvering of time is on my brow, 
And I shall never see, for years grow few. 
Fruition of so much I meant to do. 
More undone things than ever can be told 


Are bitter fruitage now that I am old. 
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GREEN HILL: AN IDYL 


A simple gateway, weather gray, 

A sloping lane whose dusty way 
Is lined with trees; 

Tall lacy locusts, tossing high 

Their perfumed tassels to the sky 
In summer breeze; 

And Cedar’s squat with branches low 

Whose evergreenness seems to show 
A dingy hue 

Against the grasses newly born, 

As is a gown too often worn; 
And showing through 

Two ancient Maples, touching tall, 

A dwelling ‘gainst whose staunchness all 
The winter snows 

And winds a century past have blown 

In vain. Its bricks are mossy grown; 
Its portal shows 

By foot-worn sill and doorway wide 

A welcome to the guest. Inside, 
Where logs ablaze 

Upon an ample hearth express 

The kindly warmth of friendliness, 
The honest ways 

Of comfort and affection dwell. 
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For there is found the quiet spell 
Of simple things. 

The tapping cane of age is there 

And children’s laughter on the stair 
And love that brings 

Its own reward and humbly asks 

The joy of sharing mutual tasks, 
The hearty cheer 

Of jollity when comrades meet, 

The love of folks and music sweet; 

All these are here. 

Outside, to East, a garden old, 

Whose grassy paths are boarded gold 
With daffodils 

In early springtime, stretches green. 

To West, a wooded slope is seen 
Where bird-song fills 

The summer air; and at its base 

A low-eaved building, charmed place 
Where bubbles clear 

A constant spring. On higher ground 

To left, the barns and sheds are found. 
The orchard near 

Is powdered white with springtime bloom 


Or bent with fruit in harvest moon. 
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Beyond, the lane 
Leads lazy on to woodland glade 
And blue-grass lot with willow shade; 
And fields of grain 
Stretch fruitful on where fireflies rise 
Like sunbeams strayed from daylight skies. 
At noon the sun 
Climbs up behind the locust grove 
And wakes the gently mourning dove. 
When day is done 
And lambs bleat low he sinks to rest 
Behind the curtain of the west. 
At night the stars 
Shine out like beacons overhead 
To point the place to which the dead 
And gone of ours 
Who trod these ways have journeyed far 
The ancestry of we who are. 
Where’er we roam, 
There is no peace like that which fills 
The quiet of these blessed hills, 


For this is home. 
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LOVE 


There's a quiet spot somewhere 

That will wait for my last pulse's beat 
There's a strip of green grass there 
That will welcome my way-weary feet. 
There’s a mound of turned up clay 
That will darken my darkening sight 
There’s a dusk at close of day 

That will deepen my deepening night. 
There’s a bit of snowy stone 

That will point out my slumbering place 
There’s a rose, perhaps, full blown, 


That blossoms above my cold face. 


What matter the spot so still 

Or the strip with its green growing grass? 
What matter the mound they fill 

Or the dusk when the day shall have passed 
What matter the cold carven stone 

Where the green moss’s damp velvety grow? 
What matter I slumber alone 


If love shall have planted the rose? 
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SOUL WINGS 


Lover of mine, in the days that were 
Thrilled were we by the softest whirr 

Of a robin’s wing in the hush at dawn 

Or a rose’s opening blush at dawn 

Our love was sweet with a thousand things 


The silent soaring of spirit brings. 


Lover of mine, in the days that are 

These things of the soul have followed far; 

They have kept the faith through the years of love 
They have lifted hope through the tears of love 
But duty stern and the weary way 

Can dim the glories of yesterday. 

The scheme of things has a place for all, 

For service, singing or snowflakes fall 

In the wrestling world is the strife of man 


In the lifted heart is the life of man 


Lover of mine, in the days to be 


Come, try the wings of your soul with me. 
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THE PINE TREE 


I have often stood 


Underneath a pine 


Finding something good 


Feeling it a shrine 
Finding hard to know 
Why I find it so. 


Light is often pale 
Underneath a pine 
Maybe it’s a veil 
Dusk has woven fine 
Hanging there away 
Waiting out the day. 


Scent is often sweet 
Underneath a pine 
Maybe flowers meet 
There in anodyne 
Making fragrance rare 


Perfuming the air. 


Sound is often faint 
Underneath a pine 
Maybe thrushes’ plaint 
Singers there divine 
Sharing her refrain 


Letting it remain. 


Peace is often deep 
Underneath a pine 
Maybe it is sleep 
Resting there supine 
Hiding from the sight 
Waiting for the night. 


God is often real 

Underneath a pine 
Maybe he can feel 
How I need a sign 
Making a pine tree 


Giving it to me. 
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IDLENESS 


Straight through my vegetable garden runs 
And idle strip of grass 

A soft green path to beauty consecrate 
Where as the seasons pass 

Along its borders various flowers grow 
From early spring when nod 

The first gold daffodils, lil Bethlehem stars, 
Are snuggled in the sod 

And cosmos petals fall like flakes of snow 
Gay perfumed tints are there 

And yet my garden path an idler is 

For all my toiling care 

It yields no recompense of sustenance 

To me like all the rest 

Of this old plot of earth I gladly till 

And yet — I love it best. 
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PANSIES 


I made my pansy bed today 

In shallow furrows in the brown 
Moist earth I gently tucked away 

The seed, with soiled pressed firmly down 
Then soon, while trees are flossing out 
And April shifts from shine to shade 

I shall be hovering about 

Eager to greet the first green blade. 
When summer spills the tulip’s cup 
And young of larks are mourning high 
My pansy faces will look up 

In velvet beauty to the sky. 
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CHEER UP 


“Cheer up! Cheer up!” a robin said 
Alighting on my garden bed, 

He puffed his rusty feathers out 

and hopped contemptuously about 
“Cheer Up?” I said “what do you know 
Of hands all blistered with the hoe 
And whose spade is it, pray, who burns 
The earth and furnishes you worms? 
You're mighty lucky seems to me 

with all the world for granary 

I have to dig and delve to feed 

My family, cheer up indeed!” 

He cocked his head as robins do 

Gave two or three brisk hops then flew 
A sunset streak into the green 

Of berry bushes for a screen. 

To show the little bit he cared, 

“Cheer up! Cheer up!” again he dared 
Then fluttered to the garden fence 

And hurled a clod at his impudence. 
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SHADOWS 


At dawn across the lane they lie — 
The shadows 

Slim shadows of old locusts high 
Wide shadows of old cedars low 
The restless shade of maples tall 
And by the sumacs spangled shade 
Dark patterns on the grass are made 


A ground of green with figures small 


Like gay sprigged muslin from the long ago. 


At close of day again they creep 

these shadows 

From ‘neath the trees were fast asleep 
They lay through all the high noon bright 
And gently lengthen till the day 
Slow-fading blurs each penciled line 

And blots out all the dark design 

And tucks the weary shades away 
Beneath the starry coverlet of night. 
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When all the leaves have left the trees 
Gaunt shadows 

Shuffling their bare bones to the breeze 
Are pricked out by sun wan with cold 
But if the muffling snows fall 

Then the shadows look like silhouettes 
Of plump old ladies wearing nets 

And ancient courtly gentlemen 


Keeping each other company as of old. 


And when the moon rides up the sky 
Such Shadows! 

I watch them from my window high 
As on the silent lane they fall 

Great raveled veils of dusk. To me, 
The scene is one vast etching bright 
Framed in the circle of the night- 
Pure silver traced in ebony 

So beautiful no heart could tell it all. 
Moonlight shadows. 
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OUR LANE 


Our lane in front is such a very friendly thing 
It hurries down a little slope and then 


It hurries up another slope again 


And makes a loop before our house with flourishing. 


I know that I should greatly miss our friendly lane 
It always speeds me on my morning way 
It always greets me at the end of day 


So I should hate to live without a lane again. 


A WINDING ROAD 


Who wants a level straight highway 
Stretching in dull monotony; 

A road impatient of delay 

Built for a mere utility? 


I like a road that disappears 

Over the brow of a distant hill; 

A vagrant road that dips and veers 
Free as a breeze, just where it will. 

I like a road that swoops and sweeps 
Down from a height of fields below 
That dares a precipice and creeps 


Out of a valley, halt and slow. 


I like a road that skirts a stream 


crosses it somewhere by a bridge 


Bessie Smith Stanton 


Then turns away from the water's gleam 


Crosses a meadow and rounds a ridge. 


I like a road that takes a bite 
Out of a mountain’s arrogance 
That loiters in the cool delight 


Made by a forest’s wide expanse. 


I like a road that leads me on 
Distance and curve and steep assay; 
That lures like an uncrossed Rubicon 


Who wants a straight road, anyway? 
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OLD HOUSE 


Old house, abandoned long before the shore 
And sandy trail, have strangers found your door 
To push it rudely open? Do you dread 

The touch of unfamiliar hands, the tread 

Of alien feet along your empty halls, 


And voices strange within your silent halls. 


Don't fear, Old House; for gentle folk are they 
I know, to come to halt your slow decay 

With surgery of saw and hammer blow, 

To quicken your old pulses with the glow 

Of open fires, and heal you with the might 

Of ruffled curtains, chintz and candle-light, 
And so from mossy roof to wormy sill 

Just let them have their undisputed will 

And let them plant their hollyhocks and wear 
Their friendly little paths from here and there 
Because, Old House, I know they bring to you 


Such gracious living as you never knew. 
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OLD HOUSE 


Old House, no longer lone between the shore 

And sandy trail, again your long-shot door 

Swings wide; your stoop is pressed by hurrying feet 
Your friendly little paths run out to greet 

The stranger and the trailing woodbine wreaths 


A smile of welcome round your low-hung eaves. 


Be glad, Old House, for now you know that they 
Were really gentle folk who smoothed away 
Your wrinkles with cosmetics of repair 

And once more gave you youth and beauty fair; 
Who set the new blood running in your veins 


Of opening doors and lighted window panes. 


So now you know it was the wisest way 

To let them have their undisputed sway; 

To let them hang their pictures on your walls 
And lay their simple rugs along your halls; 
Because, Old House, I know you find it true, 
The gracious living that I promised you. 
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ANCESTORS 


Say not my love must all- inclusive be 

Of things you cherish; or my heart a vast 
Red urn to hold the ashes of the past. 

That I must stride these acres pridefully 

As you; or fully know that spell which calls 
You ever back within these thick set walls. 
Think not that I have failed you, if I touch 
Less reverently than you these volumes old 
This lace, these candlesticks. Or that I hold 
This rare old sampler that you prize so much 
Too lightly if—I am a woman dear — 


I hang it; not as always there, but here. 


Feel not I scorn your forebears if for me 
This thin hand hammered spoon, this fragile cup 
Are hollowed only that you left them up 


And smile and say:” these served grandmother's tea”. 


Or if my loving heart forever must 


Think you the flower of their long-sleeping dust. 
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For we can only know the warmth of fires 
Our own hands kindle on this hearth-stone wide 
This roof tree’s shelter only if it bids 

The here and now of our own sweet desires 
The clang of brass upon this knockered door 
Can never summon feet that run no more. 
So let it be enough, I pray that I 

Have long abandoned all my yesterdays. 

To walk with you in these ancestral ways 
My task to hold the family banner high 

So may the distant future find at last 


Our present has become a worthy past. 
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RAIN 


I love the quiet noises of the rain 

The drops that skitter down the window pane 
The intermittent trickle from the eaves 

The easy-going spatter on the leaves 

And on the roof a little measured song 

That wakens memories and makes me long 
For what I know not that is yet to be 


A gentle summer rain entrances me. 


> 


To AN UNLOVED LOVER 


You are a summer moth, 
A miller, beating futile wings 


Against the tight screened window of my heart. 


That flame inside burns for another, not for you, 


If you could enter you would only scorch your wings, 


Poor little moth! 
I'm sorry, 


Go away. 
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THE ARTIST 


A lusty artist is the sun 

He flings the wide blue canvas of the sky 
Upon the easel of the western hills, 

Then when the day is done 

He paints a lavish picture in the high 
Wild polychromy that he loves, and fills 
The whole horizon with his proud 


Accomplishment and frames it with a cloud. 


A rigorous critic is the sun 

He spurns his grand design upon the skies 
He loathes the coloring his hands have made 
So, when his work is done 

He tears away the cloudy frame and tries 

To alter and retouch each tint or shade 

Then takes the dark brush of the night 

And sadly blocks the canvas from his sight. 


But Oh! the dogged sun will not give way 


He always tries again another day. 
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TREADMILL 


I seem to go in circles 
Round and round — 

To walk a weary treadmill 
Duty-bound. 

It seems I don’t accomplish 
Very much 

Except the day's summation, 
Only such. 

And yet the sun in certain 
Orbit swings 

And God must sometimes weary 


Running things. 


But if the whole creation 

Cog and wheel 

Is made to work together by a plan 
Perhaps my little efforts 

Too avail 

And things might go away if 

I should fail 

And so I walk my treadmill 

Duty bound 

And go my little circles 


Round and round. 
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ABSENCE 


You are away, 

Tonight I stood within my room 
And from my window watched the moon 
Rise distantly in steel blue skies 
Clear was her course as shallow flies 
At eventide, and silver bright 

Her radiance that touched to light 
Our room so intimate. Until 

As there I stood, alone and still 

I looked and lo! From out of space 
A darkening had filled the place 

A sullen cloud had drifted there 
Across the moon, to dim the fair 
White glory of the night. To me, 
This was but nature’s imagery 

Of our fair sky of love, all clear 
Except this one dread cloud appear 


You are away. 
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RETURN 


At dawn, outside my window sill, 

A flicker challenged me, 

And from the maple's tippy top 
Came the robin’s reveille. 
Midmorn out in the meadow grass 
The bob-white whistled gay 

At noon, high on an orchard bough 
The red bird trilled his joy. 


Mid afternoon the killdeer called; 
The swallows in their nest 

Soft twittered in the sunset hour 
And sparrows chirped of rest. 


But in the dusk the dove forgot 

To sing her mournful note 

And not a sound the owl screeched 
From out her lusty throat 


Strange all day long the birds have sung 
Only songs of ecstasy! 
Lover of mine, do you think they know 


Tonight you return to me? 
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ANALOGY 


There is a depth within the sea, a height 
Upon the mountain top; there is a reach 

Of barren plain, a fertile field, and each 

Has found an echo in my days. The might 

Of passion often tosses me about 

My joys are like the tides that ebb and flow 
My woes are like the clouds that come and go 
Like changing seasons are my faith and doubt 


There is a tree that reaches towards the skies; 
There is a violet that blooms and dies. 

All such reflect my reach, my grasp, my fall- 
My bruise, my healing. I have known them all. 
Yet glorious is the struggle I have seen 


Such levels of sweet peace that lie between. 


When death shall come —and come it will; No tears 
Of mine can ever fend it from my heart 

Or stay it from my heart. I would depart 

As on an earthly journey bent. No fears 

Assail me when I go to some far land 


Of which I long have dreamed and wished to see. 


I only know a glad expectancy 

Of what awaits me on some foreign strand 
Ah, I have often traveled thus nor knew 

Of the country that I journeyed to 

My passport held the hope that all would be 
As fair as in my dreams they seemed to me 
Thus by my soul’s invincible surmise 


I will cross my Dorian Peaks beyond the skies! 
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MINE EYES 


Mine eyes, I lift them up and lo! The hills 

Are burning with autumnal fires. The red 

Of maples flare in flame above the dead 

Gray ash of summer gone; The sumac fills 
The copse with live red coals; a misty haze 
Drifts like a gentle smoke; and where I stand 
The fallen leaves are fashioning a grand 
Mosaic like a hearth before the blaze. 

How brightened now my sense of all that strength 
That cometh from the hills along whose length 
An aching beauty runs that lifts the soul 

To adoration and a perfect whole. 

Here God’s consummate artistry is done 


And all mine eyes have sought it now. 
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REQUIEM 


When I am gone I wonder if the rose 

Will droop in this my garden; if the sun 

Upon this dial will cast when day is done 

A darker shadow. If the thrush will close 

Her song upon a sadder note; or all 

The violets purpling these garden beds 

Will first a little lower hang their heads; 

All this when here no more my footsteps fall. 

I would not have it so, my loved ones. For that day 
Should find this cherished spot unchanged and gay 
No shadow darkened, flower faces free 

Of tears, no bird-note tremulous for me. 

And may He walk with you when here you bring 


I know you will—your hearts for comforting. 


a 


BURNING WAVE 


I didn’t know a wave could burn 

It was so inconceivable. 

Until I saw a kindling of white spray 

Upon its breast, 

Touched by the lighted taper of the moon, 
Burst into blaze and run in crumpled flame 
To break in one high flare against the dune, 
So now I know a wave can burn 


It is not unbelievable. 
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SORROW 


Sorrow has clasped my hand. 
not gentle is his touch as when the hand of age 


all trembling plucks the rose, 


or love's fond fingers lift the curls of some dear child, 


Or maiden’s careless touch drifts over the keys in 
melody; 

but heavy, as the hand that turns the iron key 

of some dread gate 


that locks forevermore. 


Dear little boy, with your big brown eyes 
wide with wonder or sweet surprise, 

and your sunny hair, why did you go away 
from the hearth that loved you so? 

Dear little boy, did your small feet stray 
in the paths of sleep too far away? 

did an angel take your caressing hand 
and lead you back into baby-land? 

For now it sadly seems to be 

you were only loaned to such as we. 

only loaned with your lovely smile, 


dear little boy for a little while. 
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Wasn't earthly love enough for you 
however tender, strong and true? 
was your sweet soul homesick for the joy 


of the land you came from, dear little boy? 


Life was so rich when you were here 
sunshine brighter, skies more clear 
birdsongs sweeter, every joy 


lovelier seemed dear little boy 


But Oh! The glory of all the days 
You spent with us, 

your laughing ways 

the songs you sang 

your kiss we've known 


Dear little boy are memories own. 


We miss you so, the blinding tear 
dims the faces left us here. 
but some sweet isle is far more fair 


Dear little boy since you are there. 
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TRANSPLANTED 


Love bloomed one day 

A rosebud sweet 

with petals soft as fairies’ feet 

And faintly tinted with the pink 

Of fading skies when low suns sink 

Its sweet fruition was. 

But when all nodding gay upon its stem, 
The Heavenly Gardener saw it there 
“This beauteous bud is all too fair 

in gardens of the earth to spread 

its petals to hot suns” he said. 

Has seed celestial in some spring 

swift carried on an angel’s wing 
alighted in this place below, 

or slipped down some curved rainbow 
when skies were sweet with April rain? 
Come angel death whom all men blame 
because they do not know thy heart, 
Go swiftly earthward, gently part 

the leafy mold about the roots 

of this bright rose 

Its tender shoots 

lift lovingly and painlessly 

and bear it on thy breast to me 

I'll plant it for a sweet surprise 

here in my garden of Paradise 

only its perfume shall remain 

in the earthly garden whence it came, 
like incense burning there for aye 


and so our Jamie went away. 
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YOUNG LADY SPRING 


Young Lady Spring is passing by 

I know by the vivid blue of sky 

by the gentle green of her witching gown 
and the daffodil she showers down 

know by the scented sunny scented air 
by the bird nests building everywhere 

I know by the young lambs timid cry 
Young lady spring is passing by. 


Young Lady Spring is passing by 

I know it by old man winter’s sigh 

By the pussy Willow’s tawny fur 

and the Bluebird bickering over her. 

It isn’t a secret, I know it’s so 

by the jolly way the South winds blow 
by the deeper blue of my sweetheart’s eye 
Young lady spring is passing by. 
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SPRING LETTER 


I’m sending you some verses, 

It seems I have to make them. 

For by the stream the willow tree 

Is showing green-gold tracery; 

The dandelions will soon parade 

Out in the orchard where you played 
The happy birds go singing by 

And little cloud ships sail the sky 
Wherever March winds take them. 


My thoughts run out in verses; 

Like new wine spilled and staining 

I often think of you and fear 

In city streets you cannot hear 

The streamlets running free, or know 
How gently soft the breezes blow, 
That robins have returned, or see 
The violet and anemone 


Smile through the April raining. 


And so I send these verses 

Because I love you dearly, 

I hate to think you may not know 
Young lambs are coming and the snow 
Of apple blossoms soon will flow 

As once they fell, do you recall? 

Upon your soft brown hair and lay 

All melting in the sweet warm May. 
But Oh! My simple verses cannot say 
All that is in my heart for you today. 
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SUMMER 


Easily and dazily the sun creeps up 
in the dawn of a summer morn; 
lazily and happily he glows at Eve 


on the fields of summer corn. 


Wearily and cheerily the insects hum 
in the heat of the summer’s Day 

softly and loftily the clouds drift by 

in the same old summer way 

simply and limply the hammock sways 
in the breath of the summer breeze 
daily and gaily the Robins sing 

in the heart of the summer trees 
lightly and brightly the fireflies flash 
in the dusk of the summer light; 

and lastly and fastly the stars are pinned 


on the breast of the summer night. 
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AUTUMN 


It’s autumn time I love it so 

so sweet to me the hazy glow 

Of sun across the autumn fields 
the blessed gift of harvest yields 
The fragrance of the fruited bow 
the purple aster starry now 


in stretch of tangled, yellowing sod 


where sways the tasseled goldenrod. 


The tang of smokey scented breeze 
the summer-sunset tinted trees 
And over all the paler blue 


Of skies that seem caressing you. 
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WINTER 


Someday when the sad little leaves 
Have drifted down to die, 

And Summertime quietly breathes 
its sad and parting sigh. 


The clouds will turn suddenly gray 
And seal the sun from sight 

Then a million of smokey flakes gay, 
Will flutter in their flight. 


Some night when the brave little stars 

all these we had but most the being wanted made us glad 
Have dared you drifted day 

And this beautiful meadows of ours 

Will wonder white away 

The old earth will peacefully sleep 

Snow blanket bound about 

And ghosts of the flowers will weep 


In the winter wind without 
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SONGS OF SAUGATUCK 


We found it there at last, we seemed to know 

That Lone White Cottage with the sloping eaves 

Tucked in beneath the pin-oaks’ round leaves 

What we sought. There was a sort of glow about the place 
that said “come in”. And so we followed up the narrow trail 
that wound up to its door and there 

we found rare hospitality. 

Was it the flow of talk, the laughter or the simple food 

so deftly served? Was it the honest good of sharing space 
and things and happy play that made so unforgettable 

our stay beneath that friendly roof? 

All these we had but most the being wanted made us glad. 
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THE DUNES 


Great heaps of sand 

A permanence moving from the instability 

Of share by wind and wave 

Small heaps with beards of reedy grass 

Large heaps with necklaces of sprawling shrubs 
Vast towering heaps with emerald diadems of trees 
Faint shadows couched against their towing breasts 
Pale molten color poured between 

A mimic mountain range 

Between the kingdoms of the sea and sky. 


Such are the dunes. 
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Last MORN 


Last morn together 

Quick feet across the level lake 

Warm bodies plunging, splashing boldly in 
To breast the waters swiftly rolling 


To ride the billows ever breaking 
And free, glad laughter. 


Warm sun beaming down 
Brisk breeze rushing by 
Spent wave surging back; 


Slow sand smoothing out 


Blue arch of low hung sky 

blue plane of level lake 

The blue of Lapis, Turquoise, Violet; 
White puff of lazy cloud 

White spume of busy wave 

The white of Lily, snow, jasmine 
Last morn together. 

Vain poet's pen, vain artist’s brush 
Only the heart can catch such rapturousness 
To see the picture all unpainted 

To feel the poem all unprinted 


Ever, forever. 
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THE PATH 


I know a path 

It leads out from a friendly door 
Under the hardwoods to a shore 
High up above blue water. 


It dips into a little glen 

Fragrant with sassafras and pine 

It climbs a gentle slope and then 
Suddenly ends where friends of mine 
Builded a seat just where the land 
Sheers from the bluff to level sand 
High up above blue water 


It leads to lovely things 

Wind in my face and surge’s moan 

To crumpled cloud and seagull’s wings; 
Far distant sails and scudding foam 
Opaline sky and shifting dune 

Dusk and the candle of the moon 

high up above blue water 

It winds in dreams of mine 

Just as in summer to the shore; 
Through sumac, sassafras and pine 
Shadowed and cool and calling me, 
once more I follow to its end 

Sharing its glory with a friend 

High up above blue water, I know a path. 
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LIBERTAS 


My hostess said to me: 
“Our husbands go to the dunes today”. 
The conquer raced an inquiring ear 


“Young son and daughter have plans to stay 


to lunch with friends and the day is clear 
Of pots and pans and domestic things 
So we can go where the blue wave sings 


And play down by the sea.” 


We softly closed the door 

As briefly clad as is often seen 

We hurried out through the copse of pine 

And clambered down through the steep ravine 
to level shore, where a glorious wine 

Pressed out from water and wind and sky 
Filled up our goblet of freedom high 

And gayly spilled it over. 


Beside a log we spread 

Our blankets down on the sunny sand 

And stretched our limbs to the warming day 
We heard the water caress the land 

We smelled the tang of the sprinkled spray; 
We watched the sandpipers etching through 
The shallowed tide and the gulls that flew 
On gray wings overhead. 
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We talked as women do, of past and present and future days 


Of common problems we both had met 

Of sons and daughters and husband’s ways 
Of plans and hopes that we cherished yet. 
We sifted sand through our fingertips 

And dropped philosophy from our lips 
And builded faith anew. 


The water called and hand in hand 

We cut through the chilly wave 

And waded deep in the molten blue. 

We laughed aloud and we tried the brave bold stroke 
that carried us softly through to land again; 

Then we fell asleep all sweetly weary and pillowed deep 
In softened heaped-up sand. 


An end must come it seems; 

The most of all to a perfect day 

So well we knew when we heard a call 

Sound down the bluff and a male voice say: 

“When do we eat?” we had emptied all our freedom’s cup; 
but the wild wine still 

ran warm within us as we climbed the hill 


and we drink it yet in dreams. 
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THREE CONCEITS 


I walked the curb of shore 

The water filled it like a giant bluebird’s wing 
With white-tipped feathers ruffled by the wind 
Lifting, lifting 


I lay along the sand 
The water was a sheet of blue Venetian glass 
Until the wind came like a hammer blow 


Shattering, shattering 


I floated on the wave, 
the water was as if the sky were melting down 
Around me from the far horizon’s bowl 


Flowing, flowing. 
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Hıc Ho! AND Aras! 
(with apologies to Mayfield) 


I say High Ho! for a place I know 
A small cottage down by the sea 
And say God bless the happiness 


That dwells ‘neath its low roof tree. 


I say high ho! for the feet that go 
So trippingly down to the sea 


And I and I say God bless the heads that rest 
On the sand so tranquilly. 


I say High Ho! for the cares that grow 
So feather-light down by the sea, 
And l and I say God bless the cease from stress 


That comes with a heart so free 


But I say Alas! for the days that pass 
so quickly by down by the sea; 
and I say God bring another Spring. 


and a summer as glad for me. 
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THE YEARS 


What has become of all the years? 
Where have they gone? for it appears 
In spite of wrinkles and heads of gray 


no one is wearing them today. 


Have all you laid them by a while, 
garments outworn and out of style? 
Hang them away were none may see, 


Deep in the closet of memory. 


Did you all feel in your heart somehow 
Yesterday's years were outgrown now 
Felt they no longer fitted you 

Wanted a dress for ‘42. 


Ahh! but there's nothing half so fair 
As the gay years we used to wear 
Pinafores cut from childhood’s joy 


Trimmed in ruffles of shyness coy. 
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Youth's gaily colored party dress 
Sprigged with flowers of happiness 
Quieter gowns of maternity 


Buttoned up with sincerity. 


Practical garments of riper years 
Gathered in smiles or blurred by tears 
Cut by a pattern all must use 


Trimmed by each one as he may choose. 


But as for this one brief day, 

once more we could but wear them as before, 
Gladly we'd hang them tenderly 

back in the closet of memory. 

But there is little of joy or pain 

Ever returns to the heart again 

Sweet as the years pass in review 


Having dear friends who have worn them too. 
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THE SMALL WOODEN RED BENCH 


How dear to my heart are the scenes of my school days How sweet on the green grassy lawn to perceive it 
When fond recollections present them to view Not a couch in the corner could tempt me to leave it 
The campus, the buildings, the green clinging ivy Though filled with the cushions which pleasantly fit 
And every loved spot our forbidden feet knew And when far removed from the loved situation 
The wide spreading beech and the pump that stood by it The tears of regret will intrusively fall 

The stream and the sound of the turtle-dove’s call When fancy reverts to the fresh plantation 

The dear Maple Walk and the tennis court near it And sigh for the red bench that stood in the hall. 


And even the red bench that stood in the hall 
The small wooden red bench, the two-holding red bench 
The queer little red bench that stood in the hall. 


That time honored red bench some hailed as a treasure 


When oft in the winter returned from the church 


They found it the source of an exquisite pleasure [Note: This ts a variation on the poem “The Old Oaken Bucket” by Samuel 
Expelled from the parlor and forced there to perch. Woodworth, published in 1817. It begins “How dear to this heart are the 
How ardent they seized it with hands that were glowing scenes of my childhood...” The poem was set to music by G.W Kiallmark 
And then by the register quick set it down in 1826 and became one of the most popular songs in America. Over the 
And soon with the most lively talk overflowing years, it was recorded over by many singers, including Bing Crosby, the 
And dripping with sweetness its lone charm it wound. Four Lads, Fats Waller, and Tennessee Ernie Ford.] 
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My SONNETS 


My sonnets are the means by which I rise 
Above the dreary and weariness of days; 

They are the magic wings that let me blaze 

A trail among the stars and soar the skies 

On woven words of rhyme when duty grim 
Recalls me to the relevance of time 

And spaces and things and earth, my wings of rhyme 
Lie folded unregarded in the dim 

Recesses of my mind, until once more 

I falter at my task, and as before 

I call them forth to give me sweet release 

High in the realm of quietness and space. 

Ah! Magic wings, what wondrous joy you bring 
As lifted up my spirits soar and sing. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST 


I have not asked for cash or credit. 

Old Omar have them both nor choose between. 
I have not sought for fame, for I have seen 

It ashes, little worth the price to get. 

Just give me life and let me live unset 

In any mold of time or space or thought 
obtained by what has been and fearing naught 
that all the untried years may bring me yet. 

I want no binding creed to dim my sight 

No pillared cloud by day, or fire by night 

No smothering cult to make my ear too weak 
to hear some burning bush if it should speak. 
Nor thundering Sinai or still small voice 


Let me be listening, free to make my choice.. 


DOUBT 


Doubt is a dreadful knowing thing; 

A stealthy rodent stealing through the dim 
Halls of the mind devouring 

The food of hope and breeding other grim 
Despairs and fears eternally, 

Only the flails of faith can beat 

It back to those dark depths from which it rose 
And grimly guard that it repeat 

Its forays not again to harass those 


Whose hearts are stayed on thee. 
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WINGS OF LOVE 


A sonnet wells within me when I see 

Your loveliness; and when I hear your voice 
the music of it leaves to me no choice 
Except in rhyme to voice my ecstasy, 

For it is not enough that I should say 
Merely “I love you” as all others do. 

Such meager phrase serves not to honor you 
Or half express my passion yet I may 

Dare hope that rhymes reiterate may impart 
The depth of all the rapture in my heart; 

Or cadence sweet such love attest 

As may awake its like within your breast, 
Only a sonnet fervid line on line 


Can tell you all this burning love of mine. 
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CLOSING POEM 


Now close the book. 

It is as if a curtain had 

Swung widely out, and gay or sad 
A sudden glimpse had granted you 
And then had fallen softly to. 

So close the book. 
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